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FROM +» 


* L ROUSSEAU, 4 


Citizen of Geneva, | 
i 2 n 


chRISTOPHER de BEAUMONr. 


Archbiſhop of Paris. 
TO WHICH 18 PREFIXED, 


The MANDAT E of the ſaid Prelate, 


AND 410 


The Proceedin gs of the Parliament of Wa 
relative to the new Treatiſe on Education, 2 


intitled SMILING; 
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PROCEEDINGS | 
10 the 


| PARLIAMENT of Pants. 


'NTERED, thi Fay _ offi= - - 449 

cers of our Lord the King; M. vl 
 Omer-Joly de Fleury, advocate of - 1 
our ſaid Lord the King, preſent- 1 
ing an information to the court, f 


againſt a work intitled Emilius, &c. by J. J. 


Rouſſeau, citizen of Geneva; z in words, „„ | | 
to the effect following: A 
That the ſaid work appears to be com poſed | 4 


only with a view to re- eſtabliſh natural it © _ 
on; the author labourin 72 in the plan of ß 
education he affects to purſue with his pupil, 1 
to illuſtrate and recommend chat criminal 5 
ſyſtem. 7 'R' 
That the 8 affects to- inſtruct iis '- - 
ſaid pupil according to nature, which he - 
makes his only guide in the formation of 
his moral man; that he regards all religi 
ons as equally ſalutary, and as having all their „ 
uliar reaſons in the climate, government, = 

genius of the people, or other 1 cauſe, 
which makes the one preferable to another 
only, according to the circumſtances of time | 
and place. | RY 
That he would have man confine himſelf 
to that kind of knowlege which inſtin& 
alone 3: prompts hin 3 purſue; ; pretending 1 
that - 1 
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| | that the paſſions are the principal inſtruments . 
| of our preſervation, and aſſerting that men 
may be ſaved without believing in God, on 
the ſuppoſition of an invincible ignorance, 
which he maintains fome perſons may lie un- 
der with regard to the deity, and which will 
excuſe their unbelief. That according to the 
principles of this writer, we ſhould be directed 
in the choice of a religion by reaſon only; 
— by the dictates of which we ſhould alſo leave 
| the mode of that worſhip which mankind 
are to pay to the ſupreme Being; whom the 
author affects to honour, in ſpeaking with 
mmpiety of thoſe external ceremonies of reli» 
gion, which that Being hath eſtabliſhed, or 
the Church hath prefcribed, under the di- 
rection and influence of his holy Spirit. 
That, in conſequence of this ſyſtem f 
admitting no other than natural religion, | 
whatever form it aſſume among different | 
people, he hath. endeavoured to diſprove the 
1 


truth of the holy ſcriptures and prophecies, 
the certainty: of the miracles contained in 
the ſacred writings, the infallibility of reve- 
lation, and the authority of the church: { 
That, in recurring on every occaſion to this C 
natural religion, he undertakes to juſtiſy not v 
only all religions indiſcriminately, pretending f 
that ſalvation may be found in all, but even C 
| the infidelity and ſcepticiſm of all thoſe, whom In 
1 we may in vain endeavour to convince of the ii 
j _ divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, and the truth of J. 
the Chriſtian Religion; which alone hath 0 
God for its author; and with regard to which d- 
be carries his blaſphemy fo far, as to treat de 
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it as ridiculous nod. contraifigny, and to 
inculcate a facrilegious - indifference for its 
myſteries and tenets ; all which he endeavours 
to deſtroy. . 

That ſuch are the impious and deteſtable 
principles which the writer propoſes to eſta- 


Arty 


bliſh in his ſaid treatiſe ; throughout which. 


he ſubjects religion to the examination of 
reaſon, which can eſtabliſh only mere human 


creeds, and which admits of no other truths, | 
or dogmas in religion, than ſuch as it may 


pleaſe the underſtanding, left to its own 


f ght, or rather its own darkneſs, to receive 


or reject. 
That to theſe impieties, the author hath 


added many indecent details and illuſtrations 
directly contrary to mode 


well as pretenſions tending odiouſly and falſ- 


ly to miſ-repreſent the ſovereign authority; 


to deſtroy the principles of that obedience 
which is due to it, and to leſſen the reſpect 
and affection of the ſubjects for their kings. 


That the informants conceive theſe in- 


ſtances ſufficient to give the court an idea 


of the work in queſtion: that the maxims 


which are ſcattered throughout, unite to 
form a chimerical ſyſtem, as impracti- 
cable in the yas nes as. abſurd and cri- 
minal in its deſign : that ſubjects educated 


in ſuch maxims could not fail of being pro- 

judiced in favour of ſcepticiſm: and toleration, 

of being abandoned to their paſſions, and 

devoted to-the: pleaſures of ſenſe; of becoming 

deaf to.every thing but the voice of nature, 

and of ſubſtituting 1 of the noble m— 
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{ty and decorum, as 
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of true . this pernicious phrenzy of 


ſingularit hat rules for the formation of 


manners! What members of church and 
ſtate muſt ſuch children prove who are edu- 
cated in principles that are equally ſhocking 


to the citizen and chriſtian 
That the author of the ſaid book, not Has 


ving ſcrupled to fet his name to the work, 
cannot be too expeditiouſly proſecuted ; for 


that it is of importance, ſince he is known, 
that juſtice ſhould make an example as well 
of the writer, as of thoſe who may be diſ- 


covered to have affiſted, either in the print- 


ing or diſtributing a work that deſerves, toge- 


ther with its author and publiſher, to be 


treated with the greateſt ſeverity. - 
That ſuch is the ſubſtance of the written | 


information, now left with a copy of the 
book, in court. On this the officers re- 


tired. 


The matter of the ſaid information, hw 


-ving been taken into conſideration, it is re- 


ſolved by the court, that the ſaid printed book, 
entitled Emilius, &c. be torn to pieces and 


burnt, in the court of the palace, at the foot 
of the grand ſtairs, by the common exe- 


cutioner. All perſons poſſeſſed of copies 
of the ſaid book, are alſo enjoined to 
bring them to. the regiſter of the court, in 
order to have them ſuppreſſed. And all 


Bookſellers are expreſly forbidden to print, 
ſell or publiſh the ſaid book; as are alſo all 


hawkers and others, either to vend or diſtribute 


the ſame, under pain of being immediately pro- 


ſecuted to Kane utmoſt ſeverity of the _ 
„1 


* 37 
It is allo ordered BY: the court, at the req veſt 


of the King's Attorney General, that 1 — 0 — 


mation be taken before the reporting coun- 
ſel, of all ſuch writers as may be found in 


| Paris, and before the lieutenants-criminal of 
their reſpective bailiwicks, of all ſuch writers 


as may offer, without the ſaid city, to give evi- 
dence againſt the author, printers, or venders 
of the ſaid book. That the ſaid information 
when taken, be communicated to the King's 
Attorney-General ; to be proceeded on as he. 
ſhall judge proper, or the court order re- 
lating thereto. It is further ordered, that 
the ſaid J. 
title page of the ſaid book, be in the mean 
time apprehended, taken, and committed to 
the priſons of the Conciergerie of the pa- 
Jace, in order to be heard and interrogated be- 
fore the ſaid reporting counſel, touching the 
matter of the faid book; and to anſwer to 


the information which the Attorney-General 


hath taken againſt him: and in caſe the ſaid 
J. J. Rouſſeau cannot be apprehended and 
taken, on ſearch after his perſon, for four- 
teen days, that his effects be ſeized, and an 
inventory thereof be taken, and lodged in 
the hands of the Commiſſaries appointed for 


that purpoſe; till the ſaid Rouſſeau ſhall ap- 


pear agreeable to this order. And to theſe 
purpoſes it is ordered, that a copy of the ſaid 
book be left with the regiſter of this court, 
to ſerve for the inſtructions relative to the 
proceſs, Ordered, laſtly, that the preſent 
arret be printed, ' publiſhed, and ftuck up 

2 0 B 3 where 


Rouſſeau, mentioned in the 
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"Eo, 
wherever it may be thought requiſite. Done 
in parliament, June 9, 1762. _ . 


Signed, Du Franc. 
On Friday the rith of June 1762, the 


aboyementioned book was torn to pieces, and 
burnt at the foot of the great ſtair- caſe of the 
palace, by the public executioner, in the pre- 
ſence of me Etienne Dagobert Vſabeau, one 
of the three principal commiſſaries of the 
great chamber, aſſiſted by the two ſerjeants of 


the court. 
1 Signed Vſabeau. 
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THE 
MANDATE 
OF THE 


| ARCHBISHOP of PARIS 3 


| c encore the new Treatiſe on E ducation, ib 


Emilius, &c, by J. 1 nn citixen * 


eneva. 


God and by favour of the holy apoſtolic 


og archbiſhop of Paris, duke of St. Cloud, 


peer of France, commander of the order of 
the Holy Ghoſt, patron of the Sorbonne, &c.. 
To all _ faithful of our dioceſe, health and - 
benedictian. 

St. Paul, my dear brethren, hath foretold 
that perilous times ſhould come, in which 


men ſhould be lovers of themſelves, proud 


blaſphemers, unholy, falſe accuſers, = 
minded; lovers of pleaſures more than. of G 

men of 7s minds, reprobates concerning 
the faith * nd in what times hath this pre- 
diction been more literally fulfilled than in the 
preſent ! Infidelity, encouraged by the paſſions, 
preſents itſelf in very ſhape, in order to ac- 


* | Tim. IT. Chap. iii. v. 1, 4, 8. 
B 4, commodate | 


NUriſtopher d de Beaumont, by the grace of , 


PP ve" 
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commodate itſelf in ſome meaſure to perſons 
of all ages, characters and conditions of life. 
Sometimes, in order to inſinuate itſelf into the 


minds of thoſe who are captivated with tri- 
fles, it aſſumes a light, agreeable and frivolous 
ſtile; hence we ſee a numerous tribe of ro- 


mances, equally impious and obſcene, whoſe 
ſole end is to divert the imagination, with a 


view to ſeduce the underſtanding and to cor- 


rupt the heart. Sometimes, aſſuming an air 


of ſublimity, it affects to recur to the firſt 


principles of human knowledge, and pretends 
to deduce from thence authority for caſting + 


off a yoke ſaid to be diſgraceful to humanity, 


even that of divinity itſelf. Sometimes it furi- 
ouſly declaims againſt religious zeal, and in 
a rage preaches up univerſal toleration. And 
again, ſometimes, uniting all the different 


modes of language, it mingles gravity with 


mirth, the maxims of purity with thoſe of 
charity, truth with error, and religion with 
blaſphemy; endeavouring, in a word, to re- 
concile light with darkneſs, and Chriſt with 
Belial. This my dear brethren, appears in a 


particular manner the object of a recent publi- 


cation entitled Emilins &c. A writer hath 
here ſtarted up, who, educated in the midſt of 
error, is full of the language of philoſophy, 


though no true philoſoper: poſleſſed of a 


multiplicity of knowlege, which nevertheleſs 


hath not ſerved to enlighten his underſtand- 


ing, he hath made uſe of it to darken the un- 
derſtanding of others; he is gwen up to para- 


doxes both in opinion and practice, uniting 


ſimplicity of manners with oſtentation of doc- 
4 858 | trine, 
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ences which he himſelf « 
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trine, a zeal fon? ancient maxfms with a 
paſſion hy eſtabliſhing the moſt ſingular novel- 
ties, the obſcurity of retirement with the de- 
fire of being known to the whole world. We 
have ſeen his inveRives againſt thoſe very ſci- 


him acknowlege the excellence of the goſpel, 
while he is endeavouring to depreci 
and fee him deſcribing the beauty of virtue, at 
the ſame time that he is ſtriving to extinguiſh - 
the love of it in the hearts of his readers. He 
hath Aſſumed the preceptorſhip of human kind 
in order to deceive them; he hath erected him- 


ſelf into a public monitor, to lead the world 


aſtray; and hath played the oracle of the age 
in order to compleat its deſtruction. In. a. 
former treatiſe, on the inequality of mankind, 
he hath reduced man to a level with the brutes; 
in another production ſtill more recent he hath 
inſinuated all the poiſon of inordinate pleaſure, 
under pretence of prohibiting it: and in the 


. preſent he takes d n of the earlieſt mo- 


ments of life, to eſtabliſſi in the mind of man 
the maxims of irreligion and nne 7 
What a herrid enterpriſe! my dear bre- 
thren | the education of youth is one of the 
moſt important objects of the zeal and ſolici- 
tude of the paſtors of the church We are 
ſenſible that, in order to reform the world, as 
far as the weakneſs and corruption of our na- 
ture will permit, it would be ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, under the direction and impreſſions of 
grace, the dawnings of human reaſon, and to 
direct it in the way that leads to all truth. 
By ſuch means, the mind, as yet exempt from: 
pre- 


Itivated: we hear 


prejudice, may be put for ever on its guard a- 
gainſt error; and the heart as yet a ſtranger to 
the violent paſſions, may receive impreſſions of 
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i every virtue, But to whom doth it more pro- 
5 perly belong, than to us and cour fellow la- 
il bourers in the miniſtry, thus to watch over 
Hy the early progreſs of chriſtian youth; to fur- 
i niſh them with the ſpiritual milk of the word, 
1 fo that they may grow in grace“; to prepare 


them betimes, by ſalutary exhortations, to be 

Bucere worſhippers of the true God, faithful 
ſubjects to their king, and men worthy to be- 
come the ſupport and ornament of their coun- 
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Now the author of Emilius, my dear bre- 
 thren, hath laid down a plan of education, 
which, ſa far from being conſiſtent with chriſ- 
tianity, is not even calculated to form either 
good citizens or good men. Under the vain 
pretence of reſtoring man to himſelf, and 
. educating his pupil agreeable to nature, he 
aſſumes as a maxim, an aſſertion contradictory 
not only to the doctrines of religion, but al- 
- ſo to the experience of all ages and nations. 
We lay it down, ſays he, as an inconteſtible 
% maxim, that the firſt emotions of nature, 
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| « are always right; and that there is no ori- 
hy „ .vinal perverſity in the human heart,” How: 

'  __ contradiQtory is all this to the doctrines of the- 
= holy ſcripture and the church, reſpecting the 

{| change made in our nature by the fall! In this. 
þ maxim, we loſe ſight of that divine ray, which. 
bl diſcovers to us the myſtery of our own hearts. 
1 21 ket. Chap. ii. v. 2. GE 
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aſtoniſhing contraſt, which, diſconcerting the 


pagan: philoſophers, left them to blunder on in 


vain ſpeculations! A.contraſt,. of which reve- 


lation diſcloſes the ſource, in the deplorable diſ-—- 


obedience of our firſt parents !. In conſequence 
of their defection it is, that man finds 


himſelf drawn by a fatal tendency to vice; 


and how is he to reſiſt and ſtand againſt it if 


his infancy. be not conducted by preceptors, re- 
plete with attention, virtue, and prudence 5: 
and if, during the whole courſe of his life, he 
doth not, under the protection, and by the 


grace of God, make continual and forcible” 


efforts againſt it? Alas! my dear brethren. 


in ſpite of the moſt careful and virtuous edu- 
cation, in fpite of the moſt encouraging pro- 
miſes and dreadful. menaces of religion, the: 
failings of 2 are ſtill too frequent, too nu- 
merous! 


that may be thrown up to oppoſe it: what 


would be the caſe, then, if no obſtacle were 


raiſed to break its efforts and divert its force? 


The author of Emilius, who profeſſes to be 
of no religion; points out the way, neverthe- 


leſs, without deſigning it, which leads infal“ 


libly to true religion. How ſhall we, ſays 
he, who, on all occaſions pretend to caſt off 


the yoke of authority; we who pay no regard 
; to 


ſtriking mixture of greatneſs and meanneſs, of 
a paſſion for truth, and a love for error, of an 
inclination to virtue and a tendency to vice: ann 


| Into what errors, into what. ex-- 
celles, do they not, when left alone, pre- 
cipitate themſelves ?: The torrent breaks in 

upon them, in ſpite: of the ſtrongeſt dykes 
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4 ) 3 
to opinion; who would teach our pupil no- 5 
thing but what he might have learnt himſelf, 
in any country; in what religion ſhall we 
educate Emilius? To what ſect ſhall we unite 
the man of nature? The anſwer appears to me 
Wo Loery ſimple; we ſhall unite him neither to one 
p - nor Sarwar but place him in a proper fitua- 
tion, and qualify him to make choice of that 
which the beſt uſe of his reaſon may induce 
=, | him to adopt.” 
| Would to God, my dear brethren, this ob- 
% _- Jet had been attained } Had the author really 
5 Aualified his pupil to make choice of that reli- 
7 gion, which the beſt uſe of his reaſon would 
ve induced him to adopt, he would infallibly 
* Have prepared him for receiving the doEtrines 
 _*' _ of chriftianity. For certain it is, my dear bre- 
| thren, that the light of nature conducts to the 
light of the goſpel ; and the duty of a Chriſ- 
tian is indeed a reaſonable ſervice x. In fact, 
if the beſt uſe of our reaſon does not lead us. 
to the chriſtian revelation, our faith is vain, 
and our hope of none effect. But, in what 
manner you may ſay, doth the beſt uſe of our 
reaſon, conduct us to the ineſtimable blefling- 
of faith, and from thence to the precious " I 
furance of ſalvation ? It is to reaſon itſelf, that 
we may ſafely appeal. If we acknowledge a 
God, our great concern is next to know whe- 
ther he hath condeſcended to ſpeak to man- 
kind, in another manner than ** the works of 
nature. To determine this, we muſt exa- 
mine if the evidence of the facts, on. which 
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. reac is founded; be not ſuperior to alt 
8 the efforts of the moſt artful chicanery.. 5 
: Infidelity hath often attempted to invalidate 
the evidence of theſe. facts, and as often hath. 
been convinced of its impotence. God hath 
borne witneſs of himſelf in the holy ſcriptures, 
and this teſtimony is moſt worthy of belief. 
What zemains, therefore, fer a man who. 
makes the beſt uſe of his. reaſon, but to acqui- 
eſce in this teſtimony ? It is thy grace, OLord + . 
which compleats this work of illumination ; 
it is that which determines the will, which. 
| forms the heart of the chriſtian; but it is the 
. diſplay of its evidence, and the force of its. 
| motives, that previouſly employ and purify: 
the underſtanding; and in this work, not 
HE leſs noble than indiſpenſible, conſiſts that 
Fo beſt uſe of our reaſon, which the author of E- 
milius undertakes to ſpeak of, without having 
any fixed or certain idea concernin 1 it. 
PE In order that a youth ſhould: poſſeſs the re- 
quiſite docility to receive his tutor's inſtruc- 
I tions, this author would have him be deſti- 
„ tute of every principle of religion. His reaſon; . 
A for which extraordinary document is this. 
. To know good from euil, and to be ſenſible- 
Eo of the duties of a man, is not the province of 


pat 


a child. I ſhould as ſoon, adds he, require 
a child to be five feet high,, as to have judg- 
, ment at ten years of age.” - Doubtleſs, m 
E dear brethren, the human underſtanding hath- 
. its progreſs, and is improved by degrees; but 
i doth. it thence follow, that, a child at ten 
years of age, ſhould not know the difference 
n =o and evi]; that he ſhould con- 
"— 7 found; 
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found prudence with folly, good nature with 


- eruelty, and virtue with vice? May he not 


be ſenfible at that age, that obedience to his 
parents is a virtue and diſobedience a vice? 
To aſſert this, my dear brethren, is to calum-- 


mate human nature, in fuppoſing i it capable 


of a degree of ſtupidity, to which it is a ſtran- 
ger. Every child who believes in God, 

fays this author, is an idolator or an anthro-- 
pomorphite. But, if it be an idolator, it muſt: 


believe in many gods, and attribute the divine 


nature to inſenſible images. If it be only an 

anthropomorphite, it inveſts the true God with: 
a corporeal form. Now we can ſuppoſe nei- 
ther the one nor the other of a child who is 


educated a chriſtian. Its education may 
poſſibly be deficient in this particular; but it 
is highly unjuſt to impute that to religion, 


which is only owing to the defects of in- 
ſtruction. Add to this, that it cannot be ex- 
pected a boy ten years of age ſhould be a phi- 
loſopher ; hence, though he may be well 
taught, he may but ill explain himſelf; but, 
when we teach him that the deity is of a dif- 


ferent nature from objects of ſenſe; that, poſ- 


ſeſſed of infinite intelligence, and ſupreme 
power, it executes whatever it pleaſes, we 
certainly give him ſuch a notion of God, as is 


adapted to his underſtanding. It is not to be 


doubted that an atheiſt might eaſily perplex: 
and confound ſuch a young believer with his 
artful ſophiſms : but not all his addreſs can. 
make it:appear that, when a child ſo inſtruct- 


ed, believes in God, he is nothing more than 


an Idolater or. anthropomorphite ; that is to 
ſays, 
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ay, that he believes only in the exiſtence of 


2 chimera. 


farther, and denies that even a young man of 


fifteen is capacitated to believe in God. Man 
at that age, therefore, muſt be ſuppoſed not to · 
know whether there is a God or not; it is in: 


vain the works. of nature diſplay the glory of 
their creator, he underſtands not their expreſ- 
five language. It muſt be ſuppoſed. that he: 


exiſts without knowing to whom he owes ex- 


iſtence; and that reaſon itfelf contributes to- 


involve him in this ignorance and darkneſs... 
It is thus, my dear brethren, that blind im-- 


* endeavours to darken, with the clouds 
of obſcurity, the torch which religion preſents 
to mankind in every period of human life. 
St. Auguſtine reaſoned. juſtly on other prin- 
ciples, when, in ſpeaking of his early years, 
he ſaid, „I fell, at that time, Lord, into the 
hands of thoſe, who. are careful to call on thy- 


name; and. comprehended by their diſcourſes. 


concerning thee, and agreeable to the capa- 
city of my tender years, that thou wert ſome- 


thing great, and-that, although inviſiþle, and! 


removed beyond the reach of our ſenſes, 
thou couldſt hear our prayers and relieve us. 
Hence I began, from my very infancy, to ad- 


dreſs thee by prayer, and to regard thee as my 


protector and my ſupport ;.the earlieſt employ- 
ment of my tongue being to call on thy holy: 


name *.“ 


But this author, my dear brethren, goes ſtill — 


En | 
Let us go on, my dear brethren, to the 
farther unaccountable paradoxes of the author 
of Emilius. Let us ſee whether, after having 
reduced young perſons to ſuch a ſtate of pro- 
found ignorance with reſpect to the attributes. 
of the Deity, he will admit them to know 
more of themſelves? Do they know whether 
they are poſlefled of a ſoul diſtinct from this 
body? Or do they look on themſelves as be- 
ings purely material and ſubject to the laws 
of mechaniſm * The author of Emilius, 
doubts whether it be time to teach a pupil 
even of eighteen years of age, that he hath a 
foul ; pretending that © if he learns it ſooner 
he runs a riſk of never knowing it ſo long as 
he lives:* but will he not admit that youth 
may be ſenſible of their moral duties? No. If 
we believe our author, There are none 
but phyſical objects, that will intereſt chil- 
dren, particularly thoſe whoſe vanity is not 
yet excited, and that are not corrupted. by the 
poiſon of prejudice. us 5 
Agreeable to theſe notions, he would have 
all the pains we take in the earlier part of edu- 
cation confined to what is material and ter- 
_reftrial in man. Exerciſe, ſays he, their bo- 
dies, their organs, their natural forces; but 
keep the ſoul as inactive as poſſible. | 
This mental indolence and inactivity ap- 
| pears to him neceſſary, in order to diſpoſe the 
mind to receive thoſe errors he means to in- 
culcate. But to think of inſtructing mankind 
tn wiſdom, at a ſeaſon when their growing 
paſſions are moſt prevalent, is to inculcate it 
> Wo 
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e | | 
in a manner which the author himſelf ex- 
plodes. LY e 5 F 4 

How oppoſite, my dear brethren, is ſuch a 
mode of education as this, to that which right 


reaſon and true religion unitedly ;diftate ! 


Theſe require that a prudent and vigilant pre- 
ceptor ſhould be on the watch, as it were, to 
diſcover in the pupil, the firſt dawnings of in- 
telligence, in order to captivate the under- 
ſtanding with the beauty of truth ; and for the_ 
it by the charms of virtue. How much better 
is it, in fact, to prevent obſtacles, than to 
leave them to be ſurmounted? How much is it 
to be feared, if the impreſſions of vice ſhould 
precede the precepts of virtue, that men, when 
arrived at a certain age, will want both cou- 
rage and will to reſiſt vicious allurements ? 


Doth not happy experience daily demonſtrate 


that, perſons, educated in virtuous principles, 
recovering from the irregularities of an ill- 
ſpent youth, return at laſt to the ſalutary prac- 
tice of thoſe maxims they were taught in their' 
childhood ? fe TN EL h 

We need not however be ſurprized, my dear 


brethren, that this author defers ſo long the 


knowledge of the exiſtence of a Deity, when 
he doth not believe it neceſſary to ſalvation. 
<« It is clear, (ſays he, in the character of an 
imaginary perſonage) that a man may, under 
fome circumſtances, live to grow old without 


believing in God, and yet he would not, for 


that reaſon, be deprived of his preſence in the 


other world, if his unbelief was involuntary.” 


firſt emotions of the heart, in order to engage 
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. Obſerve, my dear brethren, the author doth 
not mean here a perſon who is incapable of 


the uſe of reaſon, but merely one whoſe rea- 


ſon might have received no aſſiſtance from in- 
formation. Now ſuch a pretence is abſurd, 
particularly on the ſyſtem of this writer, who 
affirms human reaſon to be abſolutely perfect. 
Saint Paul indeed aſſures us that, among the 


Pagan philoſophers, many had, by the force of 


reaſon alone, arrived at the knowledge of the 
true God. That which may be known of 
God, faith the apoſtle, is manifeſt in them 
for God hath ſhewed it unto them. For the 
inviſible things of him from the creation of the 


world are clearly feen, being underſtood by 


the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and godhead; ſo that they are without 


excuſe ; becauſe that when they knew God, 


they glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their fooliſh heart was darkened. 
Profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they became 


fools *.“ 


Now, if ſuch was the crime of theſe men, 
who, being ſubjected by the prejudices of their 
education to the worſhip ot idols, yet did not 
fail to attain to the knowledge of the true God; 


how can thoſe, who have no ſuch obſtacles to 


furmount, be ſo innocent and blamelefs, as 


to merit the enjoyment of the preſence of God 


in another life? how can they be excuſable: 
(poſſeſſed of right reaſon as our author ſup- 
poſes) in having contemplated during this life,, 
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h the magnificent proſpe& of the univerſe, and 

'f yet remain ignorant of its creator, preferver 
and governor? den e 

The ſame writer, my dear brethren, takes 

openly the ſide of ſcepticiſm with regard to 

0 creation and to the un of God. Thus he 


of makes the ſame imaginary perſonage ſay I 
= believe that the world is governed by a wiſe 
* and powerful Will. I ſee it, or rather I feel it, 
je and this is of importance for me to know: 
5 but is the world eternal, or is it created Are 
bs things derived from one ſelt-ſuſficient princi- 
Sa ple, or are they two or more? And what is 
ge if their eſſence? Of all this I know nothing, nor 
dy do ] ſee that it is of any confequence I ſhould. 
. — I give up all ſuch idle diſquiſitions, which 
. ſerve only to make me diſcontented with my- 
4: ſelf, are uſeleſs in practice, and ſupertor to my 
be underſtanding.” What is it this daring au- 
re | EE 

_ thor means to ſay ? He believes the world to 
* be governed by a wife and powerful will; he 
2 confeſſes it is of importance to him to k now 


this; and yet he knows not, he ſays, whether 
things are derived from one ſelf- exiſtent prin- 
ciple or from many; and he pretends it is of 
little conſequence whether he doth or no. If 
4 there be really a wiſe and powerful being 
who governs the world, is it conceivable that 
| he ſhould not be the fole principle, or efficient 
59) cauſe of all things? And can it be more im- 
8 portant to know one than the other? What a 
|| contradiction ! He knows nothing of the na- 
ture of God, and yet preſently after he ac- 
knowledges this ſupreme being to be poſſeſſed 
of intelligence, power, will, and goodneſs 3 
1 | | 18. 
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is not this to have an idea of the divine na- 
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ture? The unity of God appears to him a 


futile and indeterminate queſtion; as if the + 


notion of a multiplicity of gods were not the 


_ greateſt of all abſurdities. T he plurality of Gods, 


fays Tertullian very expreſſively, tends to the 


 nullity of God. To admit a God, is to admit a 


ſupreme and independent Being, to which all 
other beings are ſubordinate. This writer in- 
ſinuates, therefore, that there are many gods. 
It is not ſurpriſing, my dear brethren, that 
a man who gives into ſuch errors reſpecting 
the Deity, ſhould ſtand up to oppoſe the re- 
hgion he hath revealed. According to this 
author, all revelations in general debaſe the 
Deity, in aſcribing to him human paffions. 
C So far from giving us enlightened notions of 
the Supreme Being, their particular tenets, in 


my opinion, give us the moſt obſcure and con- 


fuſed ideas. To the inconceivable myfteries 
by which the Deity is hid from our view, they 
add the moſt abſurd contradictions.” 5 
We may, with much greater juſtice, my 
dear brethren, reproach this author with in- 


ceonſiſtence and abſurdity. It is he who de- 


grades the Deity, who confounds and debaſes 
our notions of that great being, by directly 
diſputing his eſſence, and queſtioning his 


unity. | 
Hz is ſenſible that the truth of the Chriſtian 


revelation is proved by facts; but concerning 
the miracles, conſtituting the principal evi- 
dence of that revelation, he cries out, Who, 
were witneſſes to theſe miracles? —— Men 
Always human teſtimony ! It is always _—- | 
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that tell me what other men have told them, 
What a number of theſe are conſtantly be: 
tween me and the Deity!” . To juſtify this 
complaint, my dear brethren, we- ought to be 
able to affirm that a revelation mult be - falſe, 
when it is not made to every individual; we 
ought to be able to ſay, God cannot require 
us to believe any thing he hath ſaid, unleſs he 
had particularly addreſſed himſelf to us. Butare 
there not an infinite number. of facts, even prior 
to that of the Chriſtian revelation, of which 
it would be abſurd to doubt? Now by- what 
means do we acquire the knowledge of theſe 
facts but by human teſtimony ? By what other 
means did our author himſelf become acquaint- 
ed with Sparta, with Athens, and with Rome, 
on whoſe laws, manners, and heroes he la- [ 
viſhes ſuch extravagant encomiums ? What a , =, 
number of men there muſt have been between 
him and the events which relate to the origin 
and cataſtrophe of thoſe antient republics ! . 
What a number of men between him and 
even the hiftorians that have tranſmitted to us 
an account of thoſe events! The ſcepticiſm 
of our author, therefore, with regard to this 
particular, is evidently founded on nothing | 
but his own infidelity. | ? of 
„What, if a man (ſays he, a little farther) 1 
ſhould come and harangue us in the following 
manner: I come, ye mortals, to announce to you the 
will of the Mot High ; acknowledge in my voice 
that of him who ſent me. I command the ſun to 
move backwards, the ſtars to change their places, 
the mountains to diſappear, the waves to remain 
fixed on high, and the earth to wear a different 
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aſpect. Who would not, at the ſight of ſuch 


miracles, immediately attribute them to the 


Author of nature?“ Who would not think, 
-my dear brethren, that a writer, who ſpeaks 
in this manner, wanted only to be witneſs te 
a miracle, to become a Chriſtian? But hear 
what he ſays farther : *The moſt important 


examination, after all, remains to be made 


into the doctrines delivered. — After ptoving 
the truth of the doctrine by the miracle, you 
are reduced to prove the truth of the miracle 
by that of the doctrine, Now, what is 
to be done in this caſe? There is but one ſtep 
to be taken, to recur to reaſon, and leave mi- 
Tacles to themſelves : better indeed had it been 
never to have had recourſe to them.” That 


is, my dear-brethren, as much as to ſay, © Shew 


me a miracle, and I will believe; and yet, 
when you have ſhewn me a miracle, J will not 
believe.” What inconſiſtence and abſurdity ! 
But it is well known, that, in the affair of 


miracles, we do not admit that ſophiſtry, with. 


which the author of this treatiſe reproaches us. 


When the doctrine is acknowledg- 
ed to be divine, and to be founded on the 
truth of poſitive revelation, we make uſe of it, 


indeed, to judge of the miracles ; that is, to 
eject the pretended prodigies which impoſtors 


may ſet up againſt ſuch doctrine. When the 


point in queſtion 1s an entire new doctrine, 
which is faid to be dictated by the ſpirit of 
God, miracles are produced as proofs of it : 
that is to ſay, the perſon who aſſumes the cha- 
rater of a miſſionary from the Moſt High, 
confirms his miſſion and the doctrines he 


preaches 
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preaches by miracles, which are the teſtimony 
of God himſelf. Thus the doctrine and the mi- 
racles are made uſe of reſpectively, according 
to the different points of view, in which they - 
are placed, in the ſtudy or illuſtration of reli- 
gion. But in this there is no abuſe of argu- 
ment, ridiculous ſophiſtry, or abſurd reaſoning 

in a circle, as hath been 8 demonſtrat- 
ed by thoſe who have undertaken to obviate 
this trite objection. Nor is it probable that the 
author of Emilius ſhould be ignorant of theſe 
demonſtrations: but, according to the plan 
he hath purſued, of throwing obſcurity on all 
revealed religion and ſupernatural operations, 
he malicioully imputes to us ſuch arguments 

as are diſgraceful to reaſon, Thus he repre- 
ſents us as enthuſiaſts, whom a falſe and blind- 
ed zeal urges on to prove two principles, one 
by the other, without any diverſity in the ſtate 
of the queſtion or method. Where, my good 
brethren, is that philoſophical candour, that 

ſincerity, of which this writer makes ſo great 
a boaſt ? Po, 

Will it be believed, that, after having taken 
the greateſt pains, to invalidate the human 
teſtimony of the chriſtian revelation, the ſame 
author ſhould pay it the moſt ſolemn and poſi- 
tive deference imaginable ? To convince you, 
however, of his ſtrange inconſiſtence, and at 
the ſame time to ſerve for your edification, 
my dear brethren, I ſhall cite the paſſages 
wherein he hath done this, in the plaineſt terms. 
« will confeſs to you, ſays he, that the 
majeſty of the ſcriptures ſtrikes me with admi- 
ration, as the purity of the goſpel] hath its in- 

8 fuence 


fluence on my heart. Peruſe the works of qu 
philoſophers with all their pomp of diction; 
how mean, how contemptible are they, com- 
pared with the ſcriptures ! Is it poſſible that a 
| book, at once ſo ſimple and ſublime, ſhould 
be merely the work of man? Is it poſſible that 
the ſacred Perſonage, whoſe hiſtory it con- 
tains, ſhould be himſelf a mere man? Do we 
find that he aſſumed the tone of an enthuſiaſt, 
or ambitious ſectary? What ſweetneſs, what 
purity in his manners What an affecting 
| gracefulneſs in his delivery! What ſublimity 
1 in his maxims! What profound wiſdom in 
his diſcourſes! What preſence of mind, what 
ſubtilty, what truth in his replies! How great 
the command over his paſſions! Where is the 
man, where the philoſopher, who could ſo live 
and ſo die, without weakneſs and without 
oftentation ? —— Yes, if the life and death 
of Socrates are thoſe of a ſage, the life and 
death of Jeſus are thoſe of a God. Shall we 
ſuppoſe the evangelic hiſtory a mere fiction? 
Indeed, my friend, it bears not the marks of 
fiction; on the contrary, the hiſtory of So- 
crates, which no body preſumes to doubt, is 
not ſo well atteſted as that of Jeſus Chriſt, — + 
_ — [tis more inconceivable that a number of 
perſons ſhould agree to write ſuch a hiſtory, 
than that one only ſhould furniſh the ſubject. 
of it. The Jewiſh authors were incapable of 
the diction, and ſtrangers to the morality con- 
tained in the goſpel; the marks of whoſe 
truth are ſo- ſtriking and. inimitable, that the 
Inventor would be a more ſurpriſing character 
than the hero.” | 3 425 
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5 ſays be, he doth not tell us from the mouths 
of Evers 3 but — it in the bottom of 


It would de Aiffieule, str brethren, * 
expreſs a explicit homage to the authen» 
ticity of the Goſpel : And yet the author ac- 
knowleges it only in conſequence of haman 
teſtimony. It is always men, that report what 
other men have reported. What a number ß 
men between God and him] Nothing can be. 1 
more evident than that the writer here contra Wo 
dicts.- himſelf; and is confuted, on his own 
principle. How ſtrangely infatuated: there - 
fore is this author, to add, . And yet, with all 
this, the ſame Goſpel abounds with incredible 
relations, with circumſtances repugnant to rea- 
fon, and hich it is impoſſible for a man of ſenſe 
either to conceive or admit. What is to be done 
amidſt all cheſe contradictions? Bo modeſt and 
circumſpect: Rægardl in ſilence what cannot be 
either diſproved or comprehended, and humble 
thyſelf before the Supreme Being, who only _ 
knows the truth. Such is the involuntary 
ſeepticiſm in which I femain.“ But can this 
ſcepticiſm; my dear brethreng be indeed ino 
lJuntaty; hen he refuſes to admit the doctrines 
of a book, which, by his on conſeſſton, can 
not be the work of man? when this book 
bears the markes of truth, ſo ſtriking, ſo great, 
and ſo inimitable, that the inventor would be 
more aſtoniſhing than the hero of it? .Surely 
we may here fafely ſay that ee hath de- 
lied itfelfc. - 8074”: 13 wo 20140 1900; {15 Aci. 

It appears, my re this au- 
thor hath rejected revelation, only to adopt na- 
tural religion. What God —— us to do, . 
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eur hearts.“ But hath not God written: i 
our hearts the obligation of. believing in him, 
when we are convinced that it is himſelf who 
hath ſpoken? Now what certitude have we not 


i} that the ſcriptures are the word of God? The 
4; actions of Socrates, of which no one hath the 
Bi leaſt. doubt, are, by the confeſſion of this au- 
1 thor himſelf, not ſo well atteſted as thoſe of 


Jeſus Chriſt. Natural religion, therefore, it- 
ſelf, directs us to receive that which is reveal- 
ed. But it is not certain that this author 
really admits of natural religion; at leaſt he 
doth not acknowlege its neceſſity. No, my 
dear brethren, If I am miſtaken, ſays he, it N 
is without deſign. This is ſufficient to pre- 
vent my errors from being imputed to me as a 
crime. And though you ſhould be miſtaken 
in the ſame manner, it is of very little conſe- 
quence.” That is to ſay, it is ſufficient ac- 
cording to this writer, to be perſuaded you are 
in poſſeſſion, of the truth, in order that ſuch 
per ſuaſion, though attended with the moſt 
F3 - monſtrous errors, ſhould not be a ſubject of 
F reproach; and that every man, who profeſſes 
|. | himſelf to be fiacere and ingenuous, ſhould be 
EH accaunted religious, and wiſe, tho'. adopting 
F' even the horrid doctrines of atheiſm. 1s 
Fl not this, to throw open the door to all the 
1 modes of ſuperſtition, the fanatical ſyſtems, 
j | and chimerical notions of the human mind? 
_. Is not this a maxim. that would countenarice 
as many different religions and modes of wor- 
ſhip as there are different people in the world ? 
Alas! my dear brethren, be not deceived * th. 


* 
this particular. Sincerity is no farther to be 
eſteemed than as it is docile or enlightened. 
We are commanded to ſtudy our religion and © 
to believe its doctrines in fincerity and truth. 

We have, for our warrant, the authority of the 
church; let us learn to know it, and to re- 
poſe ourſelves ſafely therein. We may then 
place confidence in our ſincerity, and ſpend” | 
our lives in peaceful expectation of that mo- — 
ment, which ſhall open to us the lightof eternity. 1 
A further inſtance my dear brethren, of the 
flagrant inſincerity of the unbeliever we are re- 3 
futing, is the manner in which he ſuppoſes 
the catholic and the chriſtian, to reaſon on 
matters of religion. What futile and ridiculous, 
arguments dotk he put into the mouths, both* | 
of the one and the other, in order to render | : 
them contemptible! He hath written an im- - iff 
aginary dialogue between a chriſtian whom he ' - "ms 

ſuppoſes inſpired, and an infidel whom he 4 
ſtiles a rationaliſt. Hear what they are made 
to ſay. The former begins, Tour reaſon 

tells you that the whole is greater than a part z 

but I tell you, from God, that a part is 
greater than the whole.” To which the lat- 

ter replies. And who are you that dare 
to tell me that God contradicts himſelf? ' 

In whom fhall I rather believe? in him who 

inſtructs me, by means of reaſon, in the know®. 

lege of eternal truths, or in you who would 
impoſe on me, in his name, the greateſt ab- 
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. ſurdity?“ | 1 

| ? But with what affurance, my dear bro- 

in | thren, doth this writer impute ſuch __ — 

is | Pets — The God of reaſon,” | 
2 We | 


(38) 5 
ve affirm, to be the God of revelation alſo Nen 
Aon and revelation are the two organs, by which 
be hath been pleaſed to make himſelf known 
to mankind ; either by way of teaching them 
the truth, or inſtructing them in the knowlege 
of his will. Should one of theſe organs con- 
tradict the other, it is certain that God would 
contradict himſelf. But can God be ſaid to 
contradict himielf, becauſe he commands us 
to believe incomprehenſible truths? You tell 
us, ye impious infidels, that the tenets, 
which welook upon to be revealed, contradict 
eternal truths ; but it is not ſufficient for you, , 
merely to aſſert this: and could you have 
proved it, you would have done it long ago, 
and triumphed in the victory. The inſinceri- 
ty of the author of Emilius, is not leſs repre- 
henſible in the language of his pretended 
catholic. We catholics, ſays he, make a 
great noiſe about the authority of the church : 
but what do we gain by it, if it requires as 
many proofs to eſtabliſh this authority as other 
ſects require immediately to eſtabliſh their doc- 
rines? the church determines that the church has 
a right to determine. Is not this a ſpecial proof of 
its authority?” Who would not think, my 
1 dear brethren, from the pretences of this im- 
1 poſtor, that the authority of the church is to 
[; be proved only by its own decifions, and that 
=! it proceeds arbitrarily thus,” I determine that 
1 Tam infallible, therefore, I am infallible.” A 
|| | ſcandalous imputation, my dear brethren! 
The grounds of chriſtianity, the ſpirit of the 
E and even the errors and weakneſs of 


che human n all ſerve to demon- 
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ſtrate that the church, eſtabliſhed by Jeſus 
Chriſt, is an infallible church. We are a- 
ſured that, as the divine legiſlator always in- 
ſtructed mankind in the ways of truth, the 
church of Chriſt will ever do the ſame. We 
prove the authority of the church therefore, 
not from that auihority, itſelf, but from 


that of Jeſus Chriſt ; a method of reaſoning 


not leſs exactthan what he reproaches us with, 


is ſenſeleſs and ridiculous. 


It is not 2 in our times, my dear bre- 
thren, that the ſpirit of irreligion hath _ A 
ſpirit of independence and. revolt, And, 


fact, how is it to be expected that men, 10 


daring as to refuſe to ſubmit to the authority 
of God himſelf, ſhould reſpect that of kings, 
who are the repreſentatives of God; or that 
of N who are the repreſentatives of 
kings ? © Mankind, ſays the author of Emi - 


lius to his pupil, is ellentially made up of the 


common people; ſo that, were there not a 
king left upon the face of the earth, they would 
not be miſſed, and things would go on juſt as 
well without them. --- The many (ſays he a 


little farther) will be always ſacrificed to the 


few, and public intereſt to that of particulars. 
The ſpecious names of juſtice and moderation, 
will be made the inſtruments of violence and 


the weapons of iniquity, Hence it follows, 


(continues he) that thoſe diſtinguiſhed orders 
of men, which pretend to ve uſeful to the reſt, 
are in reality, at the expence of the reſt, uſe⸗ 
ful only to themſelves: and hence may be de- | 
termined in what confideration they ought to 
be held, according to the rules of right reaſon 
C3 and 


4 
and juſtice.” Thus, my dear brethren, doth 
impiety preſume to queſtion the intentions of 
him by whom kings reign ; thus doth it take de- 
light in corrupting the ſources of public feli- 
city, and in propagating thoſe maxims which 
tend to confuſion and anarchy, with all their 
dreadful conſequences. But what doth reli- 
gion teach us, in this caſe ? Fear God, ho- 
nour the king “. Let every ſoul be ſubject 
unto the higher powers; for there is no power 
but of God: the powers that be, are ordained 
of God. Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the 
power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God: and 
they that reſiſt, ſhall receive to themſelves 
damnation T. 5 
Ves, my dear brethren, in every thing re- 
lative to civil objects, you ought to be as obe- 
dient to your prince, and to thoſe who are de- 
puted to exerciſe his authority, as unto God 
himſelf, Your duty to that ſupreme Being 
alone ſhould ſet bounds to your ſubmiſſion; 
and if then you ſhould be deemed culpable, 
and ſuffer for your obedience to his great com- 
mands, you ſhould ſubmit without murmur 
or complaint. Even Nero and Domitian 
themſelves, who choſe rather to be a ſcourge 
to the earth, than the fathers of their people, 
were accountable only to God for the abuſe 
of that power he put into their hands. 
« Chriſtians (ſays St. Augu/iine) are obedient 
to their temporal lord , for the ſake of their 
eternal one.” L 
4 * 3 Peter © 9 19, 


+ Rom, c. X11, v. 1, 2. 
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| We have taken notice, my dear brethren, 
but of a few of the many impieties contained 
in this treatiſe of Education; a work equally 


meriting the anathemas of the church, and 


the ſeverity of the laws: and what more can be 
neceſſary to inſpire you with horror againſt 


it? Miſerable would it be for you, and un- 
happy for ſociety, if your children were edu- 
cated in the principles if this author. As no- 


thing but religion hath taught us to know the | 


nature of man, his greatneſs, his miſery, and 


future deſtiny, it belongs only to that religion 


to form the - underſtanding of youth, to im- 


prove their manners, and to procure for them 
laſting happineſs both in this life and that 


which is to come. We are not inſenſible, my 
dear brethren, how laborious and difficult a 
taſk is the work of a truly chriſtian education; 
nor that a very conſiderable ſhare of prudence 


and knowlege is neceſſary to diſcharge it. 


What an admirable mixture of good nature and 
reſolution it requires! What 2 adapt 


and characters, without departing from our 


duty ! what zeal ! what patience !'to nouriſn in 


young and tender minds, the precious ſeeds of 


innocence and virtue; to root up, as far as 


poffible, thoſe vicious inclinations, which are 
the ſad effects of our original depravity; and, 
in a word, to teach them, according to St. Paul, 
to live ſoberly, righteouſly and godly in this 


preſent world; looking for that bleſſed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great God, 
and our Saviour Jeſus Chrift,” * We ſay 


* Titus c. ii. v. 12. 
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therefore, unto all thoſe, who are charged with | 


ſo important and honourable a function as the 
education of youth : Plant ye and water, in 


endeavours, will give an increaſe. © Be inſtant in 
ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, according to the di- 
rections of the ſame apoſtle, reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long ſuffering and doctrine.“ 
| Above all, be careful to unite inſtruction 


with example: inſtruction without example is 


a diſgrace to the inſtructor, and a ſubject for 


ſcandal to him who is inſtructed. Let the pious 


and charitable Tobit be your model; © care- 


fully inſtruct your children, in doing the 


works of juſtice, in giving alms, in calling 


to mind the Lord, and in praiſing him at all 
times, in ſincerity and with all their might;“ 
and your poſterity, like that of this holy pa- 


triach will be loved of God and of man. 


* Train up a child in the way he. ſhould go, 


faith the wiſe man, and when he is old, he will 


not depart from it.“ * Such is in fact the ordi- 
nary courſe of human life: even in the midſt 


of licentiouſneſs and during the empire of the 


paſſions, the principles of a chriſtian education 


afford a light wich occaſionally diſcovers to 


the ſinner the horror of that abyſs into which 
he is plunged; and diſplays the means of his 


| I 2 Tim. c. iv. V. 1. 
Prov. c. xxii. v. 6. 


eſcape · 


the firm hope that, the Lord, aſſiſt ing your 


hut at what time ought the education of chil- 
dren to commence ? at the firſt dawn of intelli- 
gence : and this dawn is ſometimes premature. 
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eſcape. How many are there, I fay again» 


who, after having ſpent their youth in vice 
and libertiniſm, are brought back by this light 
into the paths of virtue; and, purſuing,, 
though late, the principles of religion and hu- 


manity, become an honour to themſelves and 


to their county „„ 

It remains, my dear brethren, that, in the 
cloſe of this exhortation, I conjure you by 
the mercy of God, to attach. yourſelves in- 
violably to. that holy religion in which you 
have had the happineſs to be educated ;.. to de- 
fend yourſelves againſt the approach. of an ab- 
ſurd philoſophy, which hath. nothing leſs in 
view than to rob you of the inheritance of 
Jeſus Chriſt, to render his promiſes void, and 
to ſet him on the footing with: the founders of 
thoſe religions, whoſe frivilous or pernicious: 
doctrines have proved their impoſture. The 
chriſtian faith is deſpiſed, rejected and inſulted 
only by thoſe who are ignorant of. it, or on 
whoſe irregularities it is too great a reſtraint. 
But the gates of hell ſhall never prevail againſt 
it. The chriſtian and catholic church, is the 
commencement. of the eternal kingdom of 


Jeſus Chriſt: Nothing is ftronger,. ſays St. 


John Damaſcene, than the church; it is a 
rock which the waves beat againſt in vain; it 


is a mountain which nothing can ſhake.“ 


For the foregoing cauſes, reſpecting the new: 


treatiſe on education, entitled Emilius, &c.. 


by J. J. Rouſſeau, citizen of Geneva; after con- 
ſulting with divers perſons diſtinguiſhed for- 
their learning and piety, and calling upon the- 
name of the Lord, we condemn. the ſaid book, as. 
| "ul. containing, 
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containing abominable doctrines calculated to 


invalidate the principles of natural juſtice, and 


to ſubvert the foundations of the chriſtian re- 
ligion : as inculcating maxims contrary to the 
morality of the 5 z tending to diſturb the 
peace of ſociety, and to excite ſubjects to re- 
volt againft the authority of their lawful ſo- 
vereigns: as containing a great number of 
propoſitions reſpeCtively falſe, ſcandalous, full 
of rancour againſt the church and its miniſters, 
derogatory from the reſpect due to the holy ſerip- 
tures and the traditions of the church, errone- 
ous, impious, blaſphemous and heretical. 

We, therefore, expreſly forbid the inhabitants 
of our dioceſe, to read or keep the ſaid book, 


under the ſevereſt penalty of the law. We 


alſo direct that this our mandate be read in all the 
parochial churches of the city, fuburbs and dio- - 
ceſe of Paris; and alſo to be publiſhed and 
affixed wherever it may be Judged needful. 
Given at our Archiepiſcopal Ts - in "Fs 
* 20. 1762, . 


Signed Chuiſtopher Archbiſhop of Paris 
By M. de la Touche. 
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17 HERE FORE; ty Bord. Mould 
there be any altercation between you: 


and me? what language can we ſpeak, or how: 
ſhall we underſtand each other; when there 


Is hardly any thing in common between us? 
_ Tam.compelled,. nevertheleſs, to make you 
2 reply; you. yourſelf have compelled me to it. 
lad you only attacked my book, your cenfures 


might have paſſed unanſwered; but you have 
attacked my perſonal character; 3. and by ſo: 
much the greater ſanction. 

in the eye of the public, the leſs it becomes me 
to be filent, when I am the object of your 
defamation. 


But before I | rbeseg to my defenee I cannot 
C 6. 


ur authority bears 
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my Aeliny peculiar indeed to myſelf alone. 


courſe, in my own deſence, and, bein 5 urged 
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(36) 


I was born with ſome ſhare of natural genius! 
the public have authoriſed me to make this 


| boaſt. I ſpent my youth, nevertheleſs, in a 


happy obſcurity, out of which I never- at- 
tempted 'to emerge. Had I made ſuch an at- 


| tempt, indeed, it would have been as great a 


1 that, during the vivacity of youth, 
ſhould not have ſucceeded, as that I ſhould 


ſucceed but too well in the. ſequel, when that 
vivacity began to decay. In this obſcurity, 


my lord, inſtead of a fortune I always deſpiſed, 
and a name I have ſince bought too dear, I 
poſſeſſed the only bleſſings my heart was de- 
firous of, thoſe of tranquillity and friendſhip. 
Thus, ealy_ in mind, and happy in my 
friends, I drew near my fortieth year, when, 
unluckily, an academical queſtion engaged 
my attention, and drew me into a profethon, 
for which nature never intended me. The 
unexpected ſucceſs of my firſt eſſay proved ſe- 
ductive. A numerous party of opponents flart- 
ed up againſt me, and, without underſtanding 
my arguments, anſwered them with a petu- 
lance that piqued me, and a degree of vanity 
that perhaps excited mine. I ſtood up, of 


from one diſpute to one another, found myſelf 
engaged in a career of controverſy almoſt TS 
fore I was aware; Thus I became an author 
at a time of life when .authors uſually throw 
up their profeſſion, and a man of letters 
even from my contempt for that character. 


＋ rom this time I have dern a writer of kale 
little 


— 


little conſequence with the publick: but from 
this time alas! my friends and my repoſe have 
left me. My labour was all I got for my pains; 
and a little reputation was to make up for every 
thing elſe. If this be an indemnification to 
thoſe who are ever abſent from themſelves, it 
niet Wis WVWVV PP Co Og 
Had I placed even for a moment any hopes 
on fo frivolous a gratification I ſhould have been 
ſoon undeceived. In what a fluctuation hath. 
the public opinion conſtantly been, with re- 
card to my abilities and character! Being at a 
diſtance, I wasjudged of only by intereſt or ca- 
price, and for hardly two days together was ever 
I looked upon in the ſame light. Sometimes. 


7 I was a dark and gloomy being, at others an 

„angel of light. I have ſeen myſelf within the 

1 ſpace of one year, applauded, courted, enter- 

; tained, and requeſted even at court, and again. 

p ſpeedily after inſulted, threatened, hated and con- 

2 demned. Over night aſſaſſins laid in wait for me 

5 in the ſtreets; and in the morning I was threat- 

4 ened with a lettre-de-cachet. The good and 

< the evil came from almoſt the ſame ſource; and 

y both of themwere the effect of a mere ſong. * 

f I have written, it is true, on ſeveral ſub. 

d jects, but always on the ſame principles; 1 

f | Had always the ſame ſyſtem of morals, the 

We ſame faith, the ſame maxims, and if you will, 

r the ſame opinions. Very different, however, 

v have been the opinions that have been paſſed on 

8 my books or rather on the author of my books; 

ba | becauſe T have been judged rather from the 

e ſubjects I treated of, than from my ſentiments - 
ls 5 | 5 ; 
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P 
en thoſe ſubjects. After the publication of my 
firſt diſcourſe®, I was ſaid to be a writer fond 


of paradoxes, who amuſed himſelf in proving” 


things he did not believe. After my letter on 
the F rench muſic, I was called a profeſled e- 


-nemy to that nation, and was very near being 


treated as a conſpirator and traĩtor: one would: 
have thought, by the zeal ſhewn on that occa- 


. fion, that the fate of the French monarchy. 
depended on the reputation of their opera. After 


my diſcourſe on the inequality of mankind, I 
was deemed an atheiſt, and miſanthrope: After 
my letter to Mr. d'Alembert, on the theatres,, 


IJ was: celebrated as the defender of chriſtian. 


morals: after. Eloiſa, I was ſuppoſed to be 
paſſionate and tender; at preſent I am a mon- 
ſter of impiety, and ſhall probably by and by 
be a miracle of devotion.  _ 3 
Thus fluctuating is the public opinion con- 
cerning me z- thoſe who adopt it being as ig- 
norant why they deteſt me now, as why they 
ence reſpected me. As to myſelf, however, 
I have always remained the ſame ;: more zea- 
lous, perhaps, than enlightened in. my re- 
ſearches, but ſincere in all, even againſt my- 
ſelf; ſimple and well-meaning,. but ſenſible 
and weak; often doing wrong, yet always re- 
ſpecting what was right; connected by friend- 
ſhip, never by circumſtances, and ever more 
ſtrongly influenced by ſentiment than intereſt; 


n anſwer to the queſtion, whether he cul- 
Hvation. of the arts and ſciences: had contributed 


te- 


1— 


requiring nothing from others; 


e , ͤ 
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0 willing to 
render myſelf dependent on any; ſubmitting 
to their prejudices as little as to their will, and 


preſerving my own as free as my reaſon; fearing. 


God without being afraid of the devil; reaſon- 


ing on matters of religion without licentiouſ- 


neſs, approving neither impiety nor fanaticiſm, 


but hating perſecutors ſtill worſe than infidels ;: 


without der eng my ſentiments from any 
one, without affectation, without artifice, 
without deceit; telling my faults to my friends, 


my ſentiments to all the world, and to the 


public thoſe truths which concern it, without: 
Hattery and without pride, equally. careleſs: 
whether I ſhould pleaſe or offend it. Such: 
are my erimes, and ſuch are my merits. 


At length totally diſguſted with that intoxi- | 


cating vapour of reputation, which inflates: 
without ſatisfying ; wearied with. the impor-- 
tunities of*indolent viſitors, who, over-bur-- 


| thened with their own time, were prodigal 
of mine; and ſighing after the neceſſary re- 


pofe my heart is. ſo fond of, I had joyfully laid 
down my pen. Satisfied with the reflection 
that I had never taken it up but for the good: 


of my fellow creatures, I required only, as the 


reward of my zeal, that I might be permitted 


to live unmoleſted in my retreat, and to die in 


peace. In this, however, I was miſtaken; the 
officers were ſent to apprehend me, and juſt at 
the moment that I flattered myſelf the troubles 
of my life were at end, my greateſt misfor- 
tunes began. - There is ſomething very parti. 


cular in all this; yet this is nothing. 4 
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A citizen of Geneva gets a book printed 


in Holland, and by an arret of the parliament 


of Paris, this book is burnt by the common 
hangman, without any reſpect ſhewn to the 
ſovereign, whoſe privilege it had obtained, A 


proteſtant propoſes, in a proteſtant country, 


certain objections againſt the church of Rome, 
and he is condemned by the parliament of 
Paris. A republican makes objections, in a. 
republican _ againſt ee „ and he is. 


b 7 the parliament of Paris. The 


parliament of Paris wal ſurely have ſtrange 
notions of their juriſdiction, to ſuppoſe it ex- 
tends over the whole human race. 
The ſame parliament, ever ſo remarkably 
circumſpect in their proceedings when indivi- 
duals of their own nation are concerned, 


break through all order, in paſlinp ſentence on 


a poor foreigner. Without knowing whether 
he was really the author of the book imputed. 
to bim, whether he acknowleged it, or 
cauſed it to be printed; without any regard to 
the. unhappineſs of his ſituation, * or pity for 
-= bodily infirmities, they began their proceſs, 


ordering him to be clapped up in priſon. 
Thos they would have had him taken out of 


his bed, and n r from his houſe, to be 


thrown among in amous criminals, to rot in 


* jail. Nay, who knows but they might have 


burnt him at the ſtake, without ſuffering him 


to ſpeak in his defence! for what reaſon ig 


there to think they would have preceeded ; 


more regularly afterwards than at firſt, in a 
proſecution ſo violent! y commenced, as to be. 


almoſt: 


a man's | | 
the mercy of the firſt printer who chuſes to 


—— 
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almoſt without example, even in the countries 


of the inquiſition? Thus it is, in my caſe 
alone, that this ſagacious tribunal forgets its 
prudential maxims; it is againſt me only, that 
a people, who boaſt ſo much of their humani- 
ty, and by whom I thought myſelf beloved, 
act with the ſtrangeſt barbarity : it is thus, the 
country I preferred as an aſylum above all 
others, juſtifies my. giving it that preference 
I know not how far ſuch proceedings may be 
conſiſtent with the laws of nations; but I 
know very well that where they are carried on, 

bert) and, perhaps, his life, lies at 


ſet his name to a book. * 
A citizen of Geneva owes no teſpect to ſuch 


unjuſt magiſtrates, who order perſons to be 


apprehended and committed to priſon, on the 


firſt ſcandalous information given them, withe 


out'citing the accuſed to appear and anſwer 
for himſelf, Now, not having been. cited 


to appear, 3 to do is But, 


being thus attacked by force and violence, 


he is juſtified in flying from perſecution. He 


ſhakes the duſt off his feet, therefore, and 
leaves an inhoſpitable country, where the ſtron 

are ſo ready to oppreſs the weak, and to load the 
ſtranger with chains, without hearing his de- 
fence; without knowing whether the aCt he 
is accuſed of, be criminal, or being ſo, whe- 


ther he hath indeed committed it. He aban- 


dons with regret the pleaſing ſolitude he had 
choſen, leaving all his poſſeſſions, his few, but 


valuable friends, behind. Weak and infirm 
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as he is, he is obliged to undergo the fatigues fa 

long journey; hoping at the end of it to breathe 
freelyin a land of liberty. He approaches his 
own country, flattering himſelf his reception 
there will conſole him ſor his paſt diſgrace—But 
what am I going to ſay ? My heart ſinks, my 
hand trembles, and my pen falls to the ground: 

I will be filent, nor be guilty of kn bas my 
country. | : He 1 33 | Toe 
And wherefore am I thus treated ? I do not 

aſk, for what reaſon? but on what pretence ? 
Jude yok, coy have been raſh cough. to 

e me guilty of impiety, without reflecti 

that the NT” the pretended — 
ſtances of it, is in every body's hands. Wh at 
would they not give effectually to ſuppreſs that 
authentic teſtimony in my favour; that they 
might then be able more boldly to ſay it con- 
tains what they pretend to have found there ! 
But this proof of my innocence will remain 
in ſpite of all their efforts to ſuppreſs it; and 
poſterity will be amazed, in looking therein 
for the enormous crimes imputed to the au- 
thor, to find only the errors and miſtakes of a 
\ Eincere friend to virtue. * F 
I ſhall avoid ſpeaking of my contempora- 
ries, becauſe I would be hurtful to none. But 
the atheiſt Spinoza was peaceably ſuffered to 
teach his doctrines to the world; he met with 
no oppolition in printing or ſelling his works. 
He came to France and was well received 
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i there; all the ſtates of Europe were ready to 
lit afford him countenance, or at leaſt protecti- 
"ut en. He was. offered profeſlorſhips by ſome 
* | | | E | Princes 
[ | 

* | 
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1 (43) 85 
princes, and particularly honoured by others; 
living and dying peacefully, and even reſpect- 
ed. And yet, in an age fo much celebrated 
as the preſent, for philoſophy, reaſon and hu- 
manity, a defender of the cauſe of truth is 
proſcribed and purſued from ſtate to ſtate, from 
.azylum to azylum, without the the leaſt re- 
gard for his indigence, or pity for his infir- 
mities; and all for having propoſed, - with 
great circumſpection, and even with great re- 
ſpect and tenderneſs for mankind, ſome doubts  — 
founded on the honour of the ſupreme Being. 

For this he is hunted thro the world, with a 
bitterneſs of perſecution the vileſt male- 

factor never experienced, and which would Et. 
be even cruel to exert againſt a man poſſeſ.ſ- 
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ed of health and ſtrength to ſupport him un- - 
der it, Prohibited the uſe of the common | 
elements of fire and water in almoſt every | 
part of Europe, he is driven from his very re- 
treat in the woods; and is only ſafe in the 
fortitude of an illuſtrious protector, and the 
goodneſs of an enlightened prince; all which 
became neceſſary to enſure him an azylum in 
the midſt of the mountains. Inſtead of ſafety 
thus procured, he had, in all probability, ſpent - -— } 
the remainder of his miſerable life in chains, pb 
or periſhed beneath the torture, had he been 
found, during the firſt phrenzy which ſeized 
on T ag at the mercy of his inhuman 
perſecutors. e 1 

Eſcaped from the hangman, he fell next in- 
to the hands of the prieſts: not that I ſhalb 
mention any ill treatment, as ſurpriſing, he 

: 1 008 might 
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might meet with from them: but ſurely it is 
fomething wonderful, that a man of virtue, 
whoſe mind is as noble as his birth, an illuſ- 
trious archbiſhop, who ought'to ſuppreſs their 
baſeneſs, ſhould authorize it! Yet fo if is; 
this catholic prelate iſſues out a mandate 
againſt a proteſtant author; he mounts his 


tribunal to examine into the particular doc- 


trines of an heretic; and altho' he condemns 
indiſcriminately every one that is not of his 
church, yet he refuſes to permit the accuſed 
to err his own way, but preſcribes in a 


manner the path in which he muſt deſcend to 
hell. No ſooner have the inferior clergy re- 


ceived his ſanction, but they fly with virulence 
on the enemy whom they imagine to be le- 
velled with the ground, and to lie at their 


mercy. There is not the meaneſt vicar or ig- 


norant curate of a country pariſh, who. doth 
not take a pride in inſulting the devoted author, 
whom the ſenate and their biſhop have united 
to cruſh ? | TT 5 
Thus, my lord, have I diſplayed the un- 
happy circumſtances peculiar to my ſituation, 
of which there is no precedent. Nor is this 
all. — The preſent is perhaps one of the moſt 
difficult paſſages of my life; one of thoſe in 
which revenge and ſelf- love are the moſt eaſily 
fatisfied, and leaſt permit a man of integrity 


to be moderate. Ten lines more, and I cover 
my perſecutors with eternal ridicule. Oh! that 


the public did but know two anecdotes with- 


out my being at the trouble of telling them! 


Oh ! that they did but know who were the 
2 perſons 
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perſons that meditated my ruin, and what 
ſteps they have taken to effect it! They 
would ſee by what contemptible inſects, by 
what dark means the powers of government 
are ſometimes moved: they would ſee by what 
ſour leaven the parliament was put into a fer- 
ment. They would ſee from what ridiculous 
cauſe, the ſeveral ſtates of Europe united in 
league together againſt the ſon of a watch- 
maker! How greatly ſhould I enjoy their ſur- 
prize, were I not myſelf ſo nearly concerned 
in it. 3 | 

Hitherto my pen, though bold in relating 
the truth, hath always kept itſelf free from 
ſatire ; it hath always reſpected the character 
of others in defending my own, Shall I now, 
therefore, when I am going to lay it afide, 
dip it into calumny, or copy the file of my 


enemies? No; be theirs all the advantage of 


ſtabbing men in the dark. For my part, I 
would only defend myſelf openly, and would 
do nothing more than act in my own defence. 
To this end, what the public already know, 
is ſufficient; or at leaſt what they may know 


without my giving any one offence. 


A ſurprizing thing of this kind, and what I 
may ſafely ſay, is to ſee the intrepid Chriſtopher 
de Beaumont, whom no power could reduce to 
make peace with the Janſeniſts, become with- 
out knowing it, the dupe to their animoſity: 
to ſee their moſt irreconcileable enemy raging 
againſt me, becauſe I would not be of their 
party ; becauſe I would not write againſt the 
jeſuits, whom I do not love, though I have 
no cauſe of complaint againſt them, and think 


them 


˙(ÿGQnn½ 
them ill- treated. If your lordſhip pleaſes to 
caſt your eye over the ſixth volume of the 
1 New Eloiſa, you will there diſcover, in 
a note, page 138, the true ſource of my mis- 
'/ Fortunes. I have propheſied in that note (for 
I intermeddle alſo ſometimes with propheſy- 
ing) that as ſoon as the Janſeniſts ſhould gain 
the ſuperiority, they would be more perſe- 
cuting and ſevere than their enemies. I did 
not then know, however, that my prediction 
would be verified on myſelf. . The thread of 
this clue would not be difficult for thoſe to 
unravel who know how my book hath been 
treated. I cannot fay more on this head with- 
out ſaying too much; but J may at leaſt in- 
form you, what fort of people you have been 
influenced by, without ſuſpecting it. 
Will it be believed that you would have at- 
tacked my book had it not been firſt cenſured 
by the parliament ? Some people may believe 
it, or at leaſt ſay it; but you, whoſe conſci- 
ence will not permit of deceit, will not ſay ſo. 
My difcourſe on the inequality of mankind, 
was generally read throughout your dioceſe, 
and yet you publiſhed no mandate againſt it. 
My letter to Mr. d'Alembert was as general, 
and yet you publiſhed no mandate againſt it. 
The new Eloiſa was univerſal, and yet your 
lordſhip iſſued no mandate. All theſe books, 
however, which you muſt have read, ſince 
you judge of them, contain the ſame maxims, 
and diſplay, without diſguiſe, the ſame modes 
of thinking. . | 


„ 
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If the ſubject of them did not admit of their 
being ſo fully explained, they gained in force 


what they loſt in extent, and expreſs the au- 


thor's profeſſion of faith with leſs reſerve than 
that of the Savoyard curate. Wherefore, my 
lord, did you not exert yourſelf on theſe oc 
caſions? Was your flock then leſs dear to 
you? did they read my books leſs ? did they 


diſlike my writings more? were they leſs ex- 


expoſed to error? No. — But the Jeſuits: 
were not then laid under proſcription. I had 
not then fallen into the ſnares my enemies: 


have ſince laid for me. That fatal note was: 


not then known; and when it was known, 
the public had already paſſed their judgment 
of approbation on the book. It was too late 
to think of raiſing their reſentment on that 
ſcore for the preſent ; it was thought proper 
to defer it to a more convenient opportunity. 


The occaſion was attentively watched for, 


and eagerly ſeized, with all that fury which 
is common to partial zealots z nothing now : 
was talked of but impriſonment and tortures. 


My book was ſaid to be the ſignal for anarchy, - 


and the trumpet of atheiſm ; the author was 
ſtigmatiſed as a monſter of iniquity, and it 
was thought amazing that he had been ſo 
long permitted to live. 


| Amidft this univerſal clamour, your lord- 


ſhip would have been aſhamed: to be ſilent; 
you choſe therefore rather to commit an act 
of cruelty than to be accuſed of wanting zeal. - 
You choſe rather to ſerve your enemies _ fl 
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and without regard to my misfortunes, abuſed 


do bear the inſult of their reproaches. Such, 
_ denominated ſingular. 


| inveſted with a public character, is unhappily 


"CRF 


my lord, you muſt own, was the true motive 
of your mandate; and fuch are the facts whoſe 
concurrence may, in my opinion, be very juſtly | 


Juſtice, 1 know, hath long given lace to 
the maxims and formalities of ſtate. I am not 
inſenſible that in ſome circumſtances, a man, 


compelled, againſt his will, to act againſt 
honeſt men. To be moderate among zealots, 
is to expoſe oneſelf to their fury ; and I can 
eaſily conceive, that, in ſuch a combination as 
that to which J have fallen a victim, it is ne- 
ceſſary to join the cry and hunt with the 
wolves, or run the riſque of being devoured / 
by them, I do not complain therefore that | 
| = lordſhip has iſſued a mandate againſt my 
book; but I complain that you have done it 
againft myſelf, and that with as little candour 
as truth. I complain that, authorizing , by 
your own language that which you. reproach 
me for having put into the mouth of a dogma- 
tiſt, you load me with calumnies which, with; 
out hurting my cauſe, attack my honour, 
or rather yours. I complain that you have 
wantonly, without reaſon, without neceſſity, 


me in a manner the moſt unworthy your own 
character. And after all, my lord, what is it 
I have done? 1, who have always fpoken of 
you with ſo much eſteem; I, who have ſo 
often admired your unſhaken fortitude; tho? 
Jamenting, it is true, the uſe which your pre- 
5 judices 
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judices induced you to make of it; I, who | 


have. always reſpected, and ſtill reſpect, your 
virtues, even though you have ſo groſly in- 
jured me. 

But thus it is, that people extricate them- 
{elves from difficulties, when they are deter- 
mined to find fault, and are themſelves in the 
wrong. As you could not anſwer my objec- 
tions, you have imputed them to me as crimes ; 
you imagined you ſhould make me deſpicable, 
by ill-treating me; but you have been miſ- 


taken. On the contrary, without invalidating 


my arguments, you have made every humane 
and generous mind take part in my ſufferings ; 
you have 1 occaſion for every perſon of 
ect, that a man who judged ſo ill 
of the author, was ſtill leſs qualified to judge 
well of his book. | 
You have ſhewn yourſelf, my lord, neither 
humane nor generous ; and yet you might have 
been ſo, without omitting any js the arguments 
you have made uſe of againſt my book: nay, I 
will take upon me to ſay, oy would in that 


caſe have had much more weight. I muſt ac- 


knowlege, alſo, that I have no right to re- 
quire thoſe virtues of you, nor to expect any 


thing like them from an eccleſiaſtic. We 
ſhall enquire however, if you have, at leaſt, 
been equitable and juſt; for this is a duty im- 
poſed on all mankind, nor are the ſaints them- 


ſelves excuſed in the n of it. 
Your lordſhip's mandate hath two points in 


view ; the one 1s to cenſure my book, and 15 
other 


| ( 50 ) 
other to abuſe my perſon. I ſhall think I hays 
made a ſufficient reply to it; therefore, if ! 


prove that wherever you have endeavoured 


to refute me, you have reaſoned falſly, and 
that where you have inſulted me, you have 
been guilty of calumny.. But when we 
prove our aſſertions as we go on, and are com- 
pelled by the importance of the ſubject, and 
the quality of our adverſary, tq proceed ſedate- 
Iy, and to follow him ſtep by ſtep through all 
his cenſures, every word almoſt requires a 
page ; thus while a ſhort ſatire is amuſing to 
the reader, a long defence becomes irkſome 


and tedious. Notwithſtanding this inconve- 


nience, however, I muſt make a defence, or 
fit down contented under your falſeſt imputa- 
tions. I am reſolved, therefore, to defend 
myſelf, but ſhall rather defend my honour 
than my book. It is not the creed of the Sa- 
voyard curate that I examine, but the man- 
date of the archbiſhop of Paris; the ſcandal 


thrown on the editor only obliging him to 


ſpeak of the work itſelf. I will endeavour to 


do myſelf juſtice, becauſe it is my duty; I 
owe it to my own character. At the ſame 
time, however, I am very ſenſible how diſa- 


reeable a circumſtance it is, to contend with 


ſuch a powerful adverſary, and that the mere 


juſtification of the innocent can afford but a 
very dull entertainment to the reader. 8 
The fundamental principle of all morality, 


that on which J have reaſoned in all my writ- 


ings, and which I explained in the laſt, with 


all the perſpicuity I was maſter of, is yo ; 
N that 


man, to wit, ſelf- 


„ 


that man is naturally good; that he loves juſ> 


tice and order; that there is no original per 
verſity in the human heart, and that the firſt 
emotions of nature are always right. I have 
ſhewn that the _ paſſion which is born with 


or evil only by accident, and according to the 


_ circumſtances in which it is diſplayed. I have 
ſhewn that none of the vices imputed to the 


human heart are natural to it ; I have deſcrib- 
ed the manner in which they ariſe, have traced 
as it were, their genealogy, and ſhewn the 


manner, in which, by a ſucceſſive deviation 


from their original goodneſs, mankind are be- 
come what they are. 

I have explained farther what I underſtand 
by this original goodneſs, which does not 
ſeem to flow from that indifference to good 
and evil, which is natural to ſelf- love. an 


is not a ſimple, but a compound being, form- 


ed of two ſubſtances. It is true, that all the 
world do not agree in this; but you and I, 


my lord, are agreed in it, and Ihave endea- 


voured to demonſtrate it to others. This being 
admitted then, ſelf. love is not a ſimple paſ- 
ſion; but hath two principles, vix. the intel- 
ligent being and the ſenſitive being, whoſe 
happineſs is not one and the ſame. The ſen- 
ſual appetites tend to the gratification of the 
body, and the love of order to that of the 
mind, This laſt paſſion, expanded and be- 
come active, is denominated conſcience ; but 
conſcience diſplays itſelf, and acts only from 


D 2 know- 


ove, is in itſelf indifferent 
either to good or;evil ; that it becomes good 


. 


knowlege. It is by acquiring knowlege only 


that man acquires a ſenſe of order; and it is 
from his acquiring this ſenſe, that his con- 
ſcience induces him to love it. Conſcience is, 
therefore, nothing in thoſe men, who have 


never compared different objects, and ſeen 
their relations. In ſuch a ſtate as this, a man 


knows nothing but himſelf; he doth not ſee 
his own happineſs to be conſiſtent with, or op- 
poſed to, that of others: he neither loves nor 
hates; but, confined ſolely to phyſical in- 
ſtinct, is a mere ſenſitive being, an idiot. 


This I have ſhewn at large in my diſcourſe 


n the Inequality of mankind. 


When, by a developement of the paſſions, 
the progreſs of which I have traced out, men 


begin to look about, on their fellow-creatures, 


they begin alſo to ſee the relation they ſtand in 


to one another, and to the objects about them; 
hence ariſe their ideas of agreement or diſa- 


greement, of juſtice, of order, and the like. 
It is now that moral beauty becomes percep- 
tible, and with conſcience begins to act. They 
now poſſeſs virtues, and if they have vices al- 
ſo, it is becauſe their ſeparate intereſts in- 
creaſe, and their ambition is excited, in pro- 
portion as their knowlege grows extenſive. So 
long alſo as the oppoſition of their intereſts, is 
leſs than the concurrence of their knowlege, 
men are eſſentially good. Such is the ſe- 
cond ſtate of — a f. N 
But when all the particular intereſts of in- 
dividuals interfere, and claſn againſt each 
ether, when ſelf- love is converted by its fer- 
| . mentation 
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mentation into ſelf-intereſt, and opinion, by 


rendering the whole univerſe neceſſary to each 


individual, makes them all enemies, from 
their birth, and cauſes the happineſs of one to 
depend on the miſery of another; then con- 
ſcience, toe feeble to withſtand the violence 


of the paſſions, is ſilenced by their impetuoſity, 


and remains a mere empty word, which man- 
kind reciprocally make uſe of to deceive each 


other. Then every one pretends to ſacrifice 


his own intereſt to that of his country, and 
* 


all are liars. Not one is deſirous of the pub- 


lic good, unleſs it coincides with his own ; 


and hence this co-incidence between the pub- 
lic and private good, becomes the object of 


that true policy, which alone is calculated to 
make men virtuous and happy. But I am now. 
beginning to talk a ſtrange language, as little 
| underſtood by the majority of readers as by 


your lordſhip. This is the third and laſt ſtate, 
beyond which nothing remains to be done; 
and thus we ſee how, man being naturally 
and originally good, individuals become wick- 


ed. The great object of my book is the means 


of preventing this defection. Not that 1 af- 


firmed it, in the preſent order of things, to be 
abſolutely poſſible ; but this I affirmed, and 
_ do ſtill, that there are no other means of ef- 


fecting it, but thoſe J have pointed out. 
Your lordſhip is, nevertheleſs, pleaſed to 
ſay, my plan of education is ſo far from being 


— d 


conſiſtent with chriſtianity, that it is not adapt- 


ed either to form citizens or men : your only 
proof of this aſſertion, however, is the doc- 
: 22 | trine 
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frine of original fin. Now baptiſm, my 
lord, is the only means of deliverance from 
original ſin and its effects. Whence it fol- 
according to your argument, that 
there never were any citizens, or men in the 
world, but Chriſtians, You muſt either deny 
this conſequence, therefore, or own that you 
have proved too much. 
LAs you go fo far back for your proofs, I 

möſt do the ſame for my objections to them. 
And firſt it appears to me, that this doctrine of 


original fin, ſubject as it is to the moſt ſtriking 


difficulties, is not to be found in the ſcriptures, 
fo clearly or fo ſtrictly expreſſed as the rheto- 
rical Auguſtine, and other theologues have been 
pleaſed to maintain. It is farther hardly poſſible 

to conceive, that God ſhould create ſo many 


3 innocent ſouls, with a view to join them to 


corrupt bodies, there to contract a moral im- 
purity, for which he ſhould damn them to all 
eternity in hell, though guilty of no other 


crime than what was the immediate effect of 


that union, which was his own work. I ſhall 
not ſay, whether, (as you have boaſted) by 

this ſyſtem, you have cleared up the — . 
of the human heart; but I affirm that you 
have greatly obſcured by it, the juſtice and 
goodneſs of the ſupreme Being. If you have 
removed one objection, it hath been only to 


ſubſtitute others much greater in its place. 


But after all, what hath this doctrine to 
do with the her of Emilius? It is certain 
that, notwithſtanding he conceived his 1 


might be of uſe to mankind in general, 
| wrote 
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wrote it more particularly for chriſtians ; for 


the uſe of men, cleanſed from the guilt of 


original fin and its effects, at leaſt with re- 


eard to their ſouls, by the ſacrament inſtituted 
for that purpoſe. According to that doctrine, 
we all recovered our primitive innocence in 
our infancy, being rendered by baptiſm as 
pure of heart as Adam came out of the hands 
of God, Will you ſay, that we have con- 


tracted new impurities ? How? as we began the 


world, with being thus cleanſed, in what man- 
ner can we have contracted them ſince? Is not 
the blood of Chriſt ſufficiently efficacious 
to waſh away the ſtain ? or is our guilt the 
effect of the natural corruption of the fleſh ; - 
and hath God made us originally corrupt, in- 


dependent of original fin, on purpoſe to have 


the pleaſure of puniſhing us? You attribute 
to original ſin the vices of thoſe, whom you 


affirm to be cleanſed from it; and yet 


blame me for having attributed their vices to 

another cauſe. Is it juſt to make it criminal 

in me not to reaſon ſo bad as your lordihip ? 
It may be ſaid, indeed, that the effects which 


] attribute to baptiſm *, do not appear by any 


4 external 


* Burnet ſuppoſes that the corruption and mor- 
tality of the human race, in conſequence of the 
fall of Adam, were the natural effect of the for- 
bidden fruit; that aliment containing ſome pol- | 
ſonous juices, which proved deſtructive to the 
animal œconomy, by irritating the paſſions 
weakening the underſtanding, and diffuſing prin- 
ciples of vice and mortality throughout the whole 

| man 
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external ſigns; that chriſtians are not leſs - 


| prone to vice than infidels ; whereas, according 


to my ſuppoſition, the native virulence of fin 
thould appear in the latter, and make an evi- 
dent diſtinction between them. With the aſ- 
fiſtance, it might be ſaid, of goſpel morality, 
added to baptiſm, all chriſtians ought to re- 


femble angels; while infidels, being not only 


uncleanſed from original ſin, but alſo given up 
to falſe worſhip, would be little better than 


devils. I can imagine, that, if this diffi- 


culty were artfully infiſted on, it would prove 
very embarraſſing: for what anſwer can we 


make to thoſe who are ready to demonſtrate, 
that the effects of a redemption, purchaſed at 


o high a price, are, with regard to the moral 
virtues of mankind, next kin to nothing. But, 


letting aſide my ſuſpicion, that no expedient, 
agreeable to ſound theology, can be found to 


et over this difficulty, were I to admit that 


baptiſm does not effectually remedy the cor- 


ruption of our nature, your lordſhip will not 


be found to have reaſoned a jot better. We 


are ſinners, you ſay, becauſe of the ſins of our 
to 


man. In this caſe, however, the nature of the 
remedy being adapted to that of the diſeaſe, tt 
3s plain that baptiſm ought, to have a phy fical ope- 
ration on the body of man, by reſtoring him the 
conſtitution he enjoyed in a ſtate of innocence, 
and, if not the immortality dependent on it, at 
leaſt, all the moral effects of ſuch a re-eflabliſh- 
ment of the animal economy, (Þ 


to be ſinners themſelves ? Why is not the ſame 
reaſon, by which you would explain his fin, _ 
applicable to his poſterity, without imputing -* - 
to them his guilt? and why muſt we impute 
injuſtice to God, in that we are made ſinners, 
and ſubjected to puniſhment from the vice of 
our birth, when our firſt parents were ſinners, | 
and were puniſhed in like manner, without | 
it? Original ſtn may ſerve to explain every | 
thing but its own principle, and this is the 
very thing to be explained. 4 

You advance that, according to my prin- 
ciple, we loſe ſight of that ray of light which 
diſcovers to us the myſtery of our own hearts ; 
and at the ſame time do not ſee that my principle, 
more univerſal than yours, explains even the 
ſin of the firſt man Adam +, which yours leaves 
in obſcurity. You behold man only as being 
in the hands of the devil, and I explain the 
| $i „ manner 


To demur againſt an uſeleſs and arbitrary 
rohibition, is nothing but what is natural; but 
it is ſo far from being vicious in itſelf, that it is 
conformable to the order of things, and the con- 
ſtitution of human nature: for man would not 
be in a ſtate to provide for his own preſervation, 
if he had not a very lively ſenſe of ſelf- love, and 
of all thoſe rights and privileges he hath received 
from nature. An omnipotent being would re- 
quire nothing but what is uſeful; but a feeble 
being, whoſe power is f.rthe: I mited and reſtrained 
by law, loſes part of himſelf by ſuch reſtraint, and 
is urged doubtleſs to xcclaim what he is thus de- 
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manner of his fall. The cauſe of evil is, ac- 
cording to you, the corruption of our na- 


ture; 


prived of. To impute this to him as a crime, is 


to make it criminal in him, to be himſelf, and 


not another perſon; it is to require him to be, 
and not to be, at the ſame time. For this reaſon, 
the command which was broken by Adam, ap- 
pears to me to have been rather a paternal advice, 
than an abſolute prohibition; a kind of friendly 
warning to him, to abſtain from a pernicious and 
deadly fruit. This idea is ſurely more conform- 


able to our notions of the goodneſs of the deity, 


and even to the text, than that which Divines 
have been - pleaſed to teach us: for, with regard 

to the twofold death, it bath been ſhewn, that 
the phraſe morte morieris is not ſo emphatical as 
they pretend ; being only an hebraiſm, made uſe 
of in other parts of ſcripture, where ſuch em- 
phaſis could not take place. There is, beſides, 
fo natural a motive for indulgence and commiſe- 
ration in the ſubtilty of the ſerpent, and the ſe- 
duction of the woman, that, all circumſtances 
conſidered, the crime of Adam appears really but 
a venial fin. And yet, according to our divines, 
what a ſhocking puniſhment attends it! it is im- 


poſſible to conceive any thing more terrible! for what 
greater puniſhment could Adam have been ſubjected 


to, even for the greateſt of crimes, than that of bc- 
ing condemned, . together with his poſterity, to 
death in this world, and to ſuffer to all eternity, 
amidſt the flames of hell, in the next ? Can ſuch 
a puniſhment be inflicted by the God of mercy 
on a poor unhappy being, merely for ſuffering 
himſelf to be deceived ? how do I abominate this 
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not comprehend your meaning“; but I think 


plurality of Gods. 
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ture; and this very corruption is the evil of 
which I would diſcover the cauſe. 'We both 
are agreed, I imagine, that man was created 


originally good ; but you ſay he is wicked be- 


cauſe he is wicked ; and I endeavour to ſhew 
how he became ſo. Which of us, do you 
think approaches neareſt to farſt principles! 

And yet you proceed in a triumphant man- 
ner, as if you had levelled my argument with 
the ground. You oppoſe againſt me, as an 


immoveable obſtacle, that ſtriking mixture 


of greatneſs and meanneſs, of zeal for truth, 


and love for error, of inclination to virtue, 


and tendency to vice,” which is to be found 
in man. Aſtoniſhing contraſt ! ſay you, 
which diſconcerts the pagan philoſophy, and 
leaves it to wander in vain ſpeculation !“ 
The theory of man, however, is not a vain 
ſpeculation, as it is founded in nature, and 


proceeds only on the ſupport. of well-con- 


nected facts, which, leading us to the fources 
of the paſſions, teach us how to regulate their 


courſe. If you are pleaſed to call the Savoy- 


ard's creed heathen philoſophy, I can make 
no reply to ſuch an imputation, becauſe I can- 
D 6 .- 
diſcouraging doctrine of our cruel theologues ! 1 
ſhould think myſelf a blaſphemer, indeed, if I 
were tempted but for a moment to believe it. 


* Unleſs, indeed, it relates to what his lordſhip 
charges me with in the ſequel, of admitting a 
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| It ludicrous enough that you ſhou]d borrow 
his own terms to tell us he hath not explained, 
| 7 what he hath explained ſo clearly. 
} Your lordſhip will permit me to remind 
11 Jou of the concluſion you have drawn from 
4 an objection ſo well diſcuſſed, with all the 
4 cChhain of conſequences attending it. Man 
[12 f finds himſelf impelled by an unhappy ten- 
1 dency to vice, and how ſhall he make head 
= |] - againſt it, if he be not, in his infancy, put 
74 under the direction of preceptors, abounding 
in virtue, diligence and wiſdom; or if, during 
14 his whole life, he does not, under the protec- 
iN tion, and with the grace of God, make con- 
tinual and powerful efforts to withſtand wn.” 
ii That is, as much as to ſay, we ſee that man- 
. kind are wicked, notwithſtanding they are 
if kept under the moſt tyrannical ſubjeQion, 
"0 from their infancy ; if, therefore, they are 
not kept under ſuch early ſubjection, how ſhall 
they ever become virtuous and prudent, ſince 
by conſtantly tyrannizing over n it is | 
im poſſiblè to make them ſo? 
The force of our arguments concerning 
education, would become more ſenſible, if 
we apply them to a different ſubject. Let us, 
therefore, ſuppoſe, my lord, a man ſhould 
[ addreſs himſelf to us in the following man- 
BY ner. © You give yourſelves a great deal of 
trouble to make choice of the moſt equitable 
overnments, and to procure good laws. But 
0 to you, in the firſt place, 
that your forms of governments themſelves 


occaſion thoſe evils for worn you think them 
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a remedy. I will prove to you farther, that 


it is impoſſible you ſhould ever have either 
good laws, or equitable governments; and 
laſtly I will point out to you the true way to 
prevent. all the evils you complain of, with- 
out government, and without laws.“ 

Let us ſuppoſe that after this, he ſhould lay 
down his fyſtem, and point out his pretended 
means. I do not enquire whether his ſyſtem 


be reaſonable, or his means practicable. If 


they were not, it is poſſible he would only 
be looked upon as a lunatic, and be very juſtly 
confined to a dark chamber. But if unhap- 
ptly his ſyſtem ſhould be well-founded and 


1 it would go much worſe with 


im, and you will readily conceive, my lord, 
or others will do it for you, that it would be 
difficult to find racks and tortures enough to 
puniſh the deteſtable wretch for being in the 
right. But this is not ſtrictly the preſent caſe ; 
and whatever might befal the perſon of ſuch 
a victim, it is certain an inundation of writings 
would burſt out againſt his book. There 
vwould not be a ſingle ſcribbler on the town, or 


under- graduate of the college, but, in order to 


pay his court to thoſe in power, and proud of 
a cum privilegio to his writings, would load him 
with a pamphlet of abuſe, and boaſt of having 


filenced the man, who might either be pre- 


vented ſpeaking or might hold ſuch antagonifts 
in too much contempt to anſwer them. But 
this caſe alſo is not exactly to the preſent 
point. We will ſuppoſe then laſtly, that 


ſome grave perſonage, intereſted in the 


affair, 
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affair, ſhould think himſelf obliged to follow 
the example of others, and amidſt other de- 
clamatory abuſes, ſhould addreſs the culprit as 
follows. What doſt thou mean, abandoned 
wretch ? wouldſt thou overturn all govern- 
ment and law? when theſe are our only check 
on vice, and even theſe can hardly reſtrain it 
in moderate bounds ? good God! what would 
become of us, if we had neither laws nor go- 
vernment ? take away our priſons and our gib- 
bets, and thefts and robberies would be- 
come univerſal; O, thou art an abominable 
wretch.“ DT hg | gd 
If, after fo harſh a reproof, the poor man 
might venture to ſpeak, he would doubtleſs 
expreſs himſelf thus. Excuſe me, my no- 
ble lord, your honour is guilty of a petitio prin- 
cipii. I did not ſay that vice ought not to be 
ſuppreſſed: but I ſay it would be better to pre- 
vent its exiſtence. I would provide againſt the 
inſufficiency of the laws, and you object to 
me that very infufficiency. You accuſe me 
of introducing abuſes, becauſe, inſtead of re- 
medying, I chuſe rather to prevent them. 
W hat ! if there were a method by which we 
might live always in health, — it be ſup- 
preſſed becauſe the phyſicians would have no- 
thing to do? your honour is deſirous of ſeeing 


racks and gibbets; and I] of ſeeing no male- | 
factors to require them: with all due ſub- 
miſſion, therefore, I do not think myſelf that 


abominable wretch, your honour; pronounces 
52 | : 5 
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& Alas! my dear brethren, in ſpite of the 


principles of the moſt ſalutary and virtuous 
education; and notwithſtanding the moſt en- 


couraging promiſes, and the moſt terrible me- 
naces, of religion, the errors of youth are till 
too frequent.” But I have proved that the 
education which you call the moſt ſalutary, is 
the moſt abſurd and ſenſeleſs; that the educa- 


tion you call the moſt virtuous, is in fact the 
cauſe of all the vices of children : I have proved © 
that all the celeſtial glories of paradiſe have leſs 


influence over them than a lump of ſugar- 


candy, and that they are much more afraid of 


being tired at veſpers, than of burning in hell : 


J have proved that all the errors and extrava- 


eancies of youth, which you complain can- 
not be prevented by your means, are really 
effected by them. Into what errors and ex- 
ceſſes doth not youth when let alone, preci- 


pitate itſelf!” Youth, my lord, when let 
alone, never goes aſtray; all its errors ariſe 


from being miſled. The companions and miſ- 
treſſes of young men, only compleat what their 
prieſts and preceptors begun. This, my 
lord, I have proved. But your lordſhip pro- 
ceeds. © It is a torrent that ruſhes forth, in 


ſpite of the moſt powerful dykes that can be 
raiſed to oppoſe it: what then would be the 


conſequence, if no obſtacle was made uſe 


of to withſtand its efforts?“ In anſwer to 


this I might ſay, © It is a torrent which breaks 
down your feeble dykes and carries all before 
it. Enlarge its bed, and let it flow. without 


obſtacle 


FB Ts + = 
But to return to your lordſhip's mandate. 
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1 
obſlacle, and it will do no harm.“ But I am 
aſhamed of employing on ſo ſerious a ſubject 
fuch florid declamation as each party makes 
uſe of at pleaſure, and which proves nothing 


on either ſide. 5 TY 
It appears, however, that, notwithſtanding 


the extravagances of youth are too numerous 


and frequent, on account of original fin, your 
lordſhip is not at ſo great variance with them 


on the whole; as you ſeem to be fo well ſa- 


tisfied with that ſalutary and virtuous method 


of education, which is practiſed by your pre- 


ceptors ſo full of virtue, diligence and wiſ- 
dom; fo that you think youth would be ſtill 
great lofers were they educated in any other 
manner, and it ſeems that you do not in fact 


think quite ſo ill of the preſent age, the /ink 


of all ages, as you affect to ſpeak in your man- 
Bate, : : 2 | 

I confeſs, indeed, is is quite ſuperfluous fo 
thoſe people to project new ſchemes of edu- 
cation, who are well ſatisfied with the pre- 


Y F * 


ſent; but if this be the caſe with your lord- 


ſhip, you muſt agree with me that you are not 
very nice or difficult in this matter. Had you 
been ſo eaſy with regard. to doctrines, your- 
diocefe had not experienced the troubles with 
which it hath been long agitated ;. the ſtorm 
ou raiſed would not have fallen on the je- 


| ſuits ; I ſhould not have been oppreſſed for the 


ſake of company; and you would have en- 


| Joyed a greater ſhare of tranquillity as well 


28 myſelf. 1 1 
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You confeſs that, to reform the world, as 
far as the weakneſs and, according to you, the 
corruption of our nature will permit, it is ſuf- 
_ ficient to obſerve, under the direction and in- 
fluence of grace, the dawnings of human 
reaſon, and to direct them carefully to the 
path of truth, © By ſuch means, ſay you, | 
thoſe minds, which are as yet exempt from I 
prejudices, may be put always on their guard 
againſt error; thoſe hearts which are as yet 
free from violent paſſions, may take the im- 
preſſion of every virtue.” So far then we are 
agreed, for this I have ſaid myſelf. It is true, "1 
1 did not add that children ſhould only be edu- | 
cated by prieſts ;* nor did I even think it — 
neceſſary in order to form them citizens or 
men; but this error, if it be one, is ſo com- 
mon among catholicks, that it ſurely ſhould 
not be thought ſo very great a crime in a pro- 
teſtant. I do not enquire whether, in your l 
country, the prieſts themſelves are accounted | 
very good citizens; but as it has been your : | 
bulinef to educate the preſent generation, it . i 
lies between you, on one part, and your for- | 
mer mandates on the other, to decide whether 
their pupils have profited ſo much by the ſpi- 
ritual milk of the word, as to become ſuch 
good ſaints, ſuch fincere worſhippers of God, 
ſuch great men, “ as to be worthy of being 
the ſupport and ornament of their country.“ 
] might add to this, another obſervation which 
ought to ſtrike all good Frenchmen, and of 
courſe your lordſhip, as ſuch : and this is, 
that of all the ſeveral kings that have reigned 
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( 66) 
over your nation, the very beſt of them is the 
only one who was not educated by prieſts. 
But of what conſequence is _ ſince I do 
not exclude them from that taſk ? let them 
educate youth if they are capable of it; I 


pretend not to oppoſe it; ſo that what you 


have ſaid on that head, doth not in the leaſt 
affect my book. Will you aſſert this, my 
plan is a bad one, merely becauſe it is better 
adapted to other people than it is to thoſe of 
the church. 

If man is naturally good, as I think I have 
ſufficiently demonſtrated; it follows that he 
will remain ſuch unleſs ſome foreign cauſe 
corrupts him; and if men be originally wicked, 
(which great pains have been taken to make 
me believe) it ſtil] follows that the wickedneſs 
comes from Tome foreign cauſe. Cloſe up, 
therefore, all the avenues of vice, and the 
human heart will be always good. 

On this principle 1 lay down the negative 


plan of education as the beſt, or rather as the 


only one that is good for any thing. I prove 
that all poſitive education acts contrary to the 

end deſigned, and ſhew in what manner the 
point aimed at, may be attained. „ 
I call poſitive. education that which tends to 
form the underſtanding before the proper time, 
and to give a child prematurely the knowledge 
of the duties of a man. I call that negative 
education, which tends to perfect the corpo- 
real organs, the inſtrument of our knowledge, 
and which prepares us for reaſoning by exer- 
ciſing 
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ciſing our ſenſes. Do what we will, how- 


ever, negative education is not inactive. It 
is true, it does not inculcate virtue, but it 
prevents the introduction of vice: it doth not 
teach us the truth, but it preſerves us from 


error. It diſpoſes a child towards every thing 
that may lead to truth, when he is in a capa- 


city to comprehend it; and to good, when 
he is in a capacity to love and admire it. 
This fact diſpleaſes and offends you; it is 
eaſy to ſee the reaſon of it. Vou begin by ca- 
lumniating the deſign of the propoſer. Accord- 
ing to you, this inactivity of the mind appeared 
to me neceſſary, in order to diſpoſe it to receive 
the errors I wanted to inculcate. It is not, 
however, very eaſy to conceive what error a 
tutor can want to inculcate, who teaches his 
pupil nothing ſo carefully, as to be ſenſible of 
his own ignorance, and to know that he 
knows nothing. You agree that the under- 
ſtanding is progreſſive, and is formed by de- 
grees. But doth it thence follow, ſay you, 
that a child at the age of ten years ſhould not 


know the difference between good and evil, 
that he ſhould confound wiſdom with folly, 


gentleneſs with cruelty, and virtue with vice 

Doubtleſs all this will follow, if the judgment 
doth not ſooner unfold itſelf. What !” you 
proceed, will he not perceive that it is good 
to obey his parents, and that it is evil to diſ- 
obey them?“ So far from it, my lord, that 
I maintain he will, on the contrary, perceive 
that, to leave his play to go to his book not- 
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his parents, is an evil, and that to diſobey 


them, in poſſeſſing himſelf of ſome delicious 
forbidden fruit, is good. I muſt confeſs, in- 
deed, he will perceive that it is an evil to be 


puniſhed, and that it is good to be rewarded ; | 


and it is by the ballance of this contradictory 
good and evil, that infantine prudence is al- 
ways regulated. This, I think, I have fully 
demonſtrated in my two firſt volumes, and 
particufarly in the dialogue between the pre- 


ceptor and the child, But you, my lord, 


refute my two volumes in as many lines ; thus, 
« To aſſert this, my dear brethren, is to ca- 
Jumniate human nature, in imputing to it a 
degree of ſtupidity which is foreign to it.” 
It is certainly impoſſible to make uſe of a 
Keener or more conciſe argument. But this 


- Ignorance, which you are pleaſed to call ſtu- 
pidity, is conſtantly found in every mind, 
lying under the reſtraint of imperfect organs, 


or under the want of due cultivation : this 1s 


an obſervation eaſily made, and may be con- 


firmed by the whole world. To impute this 
ignorance, therefore, to human nature, is 
not to calumniate or revile it: it is you, my 
lord, who have done this, in imputing to it a 
malignity to which it is a ſtranger. 

But you go on. To think of inſtructing 
mankind only at a ſeaſon when their growing 
paſſions are moſt prevalent, is to inculcate it 
in a manner which the author himſelf ex- 

Here is another ſiniſter intention, which 
your lordſhip is ſo good as to impute to me, 

though, 


x 4 6g ) | * 7 
though, I dare ſay, no other perſon would 
ever have found it in the book. I have ſhewn, 
in the firſt place, that a child educated after 
my method, would not be under the tyranny © 
of the paſſions at the time you ſpeak of : ſe- 
condly, I have ſhewn in what manner the le(- _ 
ſons of prudence may retard the developement 
of thoſe very paſſions. It is the. bad effects 
of your own mode of education that you im- 
ute to mine; while you object to me thoſe 
faults which I teach you how to prevent. 
I have ſecured the heart of my pupil till he 
arrive at the age of manhood ; and when I ſee. 
the paſſions ready to break forth, I even then 
take meaſures to retard their progreſs. Pru- 
dential inſtructions are of no uſe to a child, 
when very young, as he can neither intereſt 
himſelf in them, nor underſtand them. They 
are alſo uſeleſs, when he is grown up, and 
his heart is already agitated. by the paſſions. 
It is at the period only which I have pointed 
out, that they can be really uſeful ; for then 
whether it be to inſtry& or to divert the at- 
tention of youth, it is equally neceſſary that 
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is ſuch attention ſhould be engaged.  * 

7 You ſay, in order that youth ſhould 
* poſſeſs the requiſite docility to receive our in- 
= ſtructions, I would have them be deſtitute of 

0 every principle of religion, The reaſon, my 

8 lord, is plain; I would have them be of ſome 

it religion, and am therefore againſt. teaching 
95 them any thing; the truth of which they are | 
| not capacitated to underſtand. But, had I 
ch laid, my lord, that, in order to find youth 

le, | poſſeſſed 
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(70 5 
poſſeſſed of the requiſite docility to receive our 
inſtructions, we muſt be careful to begin with 
them before they come to years of underſtand- 
ing;“ ſhould I have reaſoned worſe than your 
lordſhip? And can this be any prepoſſeſſion in 
favour of the inſtructions you give to children ? 
According to you I made choice of the age of 
reaſon to inculcate error ; and you anticipate 
that age, to inculcate truth. You are ſolici- 
tous, and in haſte, to inſtruct a child, before 
he is capable of diſcerning right from wrong; 
while I am indifferent, and wait to deceive 
him, till he is capable of judging for himſelf, 


Is this a natural concluſion ? Which, my lord, 


is moſt to be ſuſpected of impoſture, he who 
would addreſs himſelf only to men, or he 
who would have to do ſolely with children? _ 

You cenſure me, for having affirmed and 
demonſtrated, that, every child who believes 
in God, is neceffarily av idolater, or anthro- 
pomorphite ; and controvert that aſſertion, by 
affirming, that we can ſuppoſe neither one nor 
the other, of a child, that receives the edu- 
tion of a chriſtian, This, my lord, is the 
matter in queſtion ; it remains to examine the 
proofs. Mine is, that no education, how- 
ever truly chriſtian, can confer a degree of 


underſtanding on a child which is above his 


years, or detach his ideas from material ob- 


jects, from which even grown perſons cannot 


detach theirs. I will appeal farther, to ex- 

perience; adviſing my readers to conſult their 

own memory, and to recoilect whether, in 

believing a God, during their infancy, oy 5 
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ways neceffary to alvation. 
this, I cite the caſe of idiots and children; 
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(72) 
did not always attach ſome corporeal image to 
their idea of the Deity. When you tell a 
child “ that the Deity is like nothing which 
comes under the cognizance of our ſenſes,” 
his mind is either fo perplexed as to under- 
ſtand nothing, or he underſtands that the 
Deity is nothing. When you talk to him of 
infinite intelligence, he is ignorant what intelli- 
gence is; and ſtill more ſo of what you mean 
by the term infinite. You may, indeed, make 
him repeat after you the words you dictate to 
him; you may, alſo, if it be required, make 
him ſay he underſtands them: for that concef- 
ſion coſts him little, and he had much rather 
ſay, he comprehends you, than be chid or 
beaten for want of apprehenſion. The an- 
cients, not even excepting the Jews, univer- 
ſally repreſented the Deity as a corporeal Be- 
ing, and are there not many chriſtians, parti- 


cularly Roman catholics, who do the ſame at 


this day. If your children talk like men, it 
is becauſe your men are ſtill children: and 
this is the very reaſon why your inexplicable 
myſteries no longer puzzle any one; the terms 
of them being as eafily got by rote as any 
other. It is, indeed, one of the great conve- 
niences of modern chriſtianity, to be ſatisfied 
with a certain jargon of words without ideas. 

From an examination into that intelligence, 
which leads to the knowlege of God, I find it 
unreaſonable to believe this knowlege “al- 
* As proof of 
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not acquired ſufficient knowlege to compre- 
hend the exiſtence of God. On this occaſion 
you ſay, We need not be ſurprized, how- 
ever, my dear brethren, that this author de- 
fers ſo. long the knowlege of the exiſtence of a 


Deity, when he doth not believe it neceſſary 


to ſalvation.” Thus you begin, by rendering 
my propoſition more obnoxious, in charitably 
ſuppreſſing the word akwvays ; which not only 
ſoftens, but, in fact, gives it a different ſenſe; fot, 
according to the manner in which I have exe 
preſſed myſelf, it is admitted that this know- 


lege is uſually neceſſary, and according to that 


you impute to me, it never is neceſſary. 
fter this little piece of deceit, your lordſhip 
proceeds thus. © It is clear (ſays he, in the 


character of an imaginary perſonage) that a 


man may, under ſome circumſtances, live to 
grow old, without believing in God, and yet 
he would not, for that reaſon, be deprived of 
his preſence in the other world, if his unbe- 
lief were involuntary : and this I affirm to be 


ſometimes the caſe.” N 


Before I proceed to tranſcribe your remark 
on this paſſage, you will permit me to make 
mine; and this is, that the pretended perſon- 
age you ſpeak of here, is really myſelf, and. 


not the curate: this paſſage, which you ima- 


gined to be in his creed, being in a different 
part of my work. You muſt read, my lord, 


very careleſly, and quote very inaccurately, 
thoſe writings you nevertheleſs ſo ſeverely con- 
demn. A perſon in office, who takes upon 


him 


(73) . = 
him thus to cenſure others, ought ſurely to be 
a little more exact. I come now to your re- 
mark : + Obſerve, my dear brethren, the au- 
thor doth not mean here a perſon who is inca- 
pable of the uſe of reaſon, but merely one 
whoſe reaſon might have received no aſſiſtance 
from information. Aſter this you affirm the 
propoſition to be abſurd... Saint Paul, you 
ſay, aſſures us indeed that, among the pagan 


philoſdphers, many had, by the foree of Na- 


ſon alone, arrived at the knowlege of the true 


God; and thereupon you quote the words of 


It is often, my lord, but a ſmall fault, not 
to underſtand the author we read, but it is 2 
great one not to underſtand him before we at- 
tempt to refute him, and ſtill a much greater 
not to do it, before we take upon ourſelves to 
abuſe him. Now, you have not underſtood 
that paſſage of my book, which you have here 
attacked, any moreithan you have done many 
others. The reader will judge, however, 
whether this be my fault or yours, when I 


have quoted the paſlage itſelf throughout. 


« We proteſtants hold, that no child, who 
dies before he arrives at the age of reaſon, is 
deprived of ſalvation : - the Roman-catholics 
believe the fame of every child that is bap- 
tized, though it ſhould never once have heard 
the name of God. Fbere are ſome caſes, 
therefore, in which men may be ſaved without 
believing in God, as in infancy and imbecillity 
of mind, as in idiots and madmen, where the 
underſtanding is incapable of the operations 
i E requiſite 
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requiſite to infer an acknowledgment of the 
Deity. All the difference that I ſee here be- 
tween me and my readers, is, that you think 
children of ſeven years of age capacitated to 
believe in God, and I do not think them ca- 
pable of it even at fiſteen. Whether I am 
right or wrong.in this particular, it is not in 
itielf an article of faith, but only a ſimple ob- 
ſervation in natural hiſtory. „„ 
On the ſame principles it is evident, that if 

a man ſhould arrive at old age without believ- 
ing in God, he would not be deprived of his 
3 preſence in the other world, provided his infi- 
1 delity be not wilful; and this I ſay may ſome- 
: times happen. You will admit that, with re. 
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| ſpe to madmen, a malady deprives them of 
Wi their intellectual faculties, but not of their 
|: condition as men, nor of courſe their claim to 
1 the beneficence of their Creater. Why, then 
Wi. will you not admit the ſame claim, in thoſe 
4 who, ſequeſtered in their infancy from all ſo- 
'\F ciety, have lived the real life of a ſavage, de- 
1 prived of that information which is to be ac- 
Wl quired only by converſation with mankind? 
i For it is a demonſtrable impoſſibility, that ſuch 
Wl: a ſavage ſhould ever raiſe his ideas to the know- 
1 lege of the true God. Reaſon tells us, that 


—_ 


man is puniſhable, only for his wilful errors, 
and that invincible ignorance can never be 
imputed to him as a crime, Hence it ſhould 
follow, that, in the eye of eternal Juſtice, 
every man, who would have believed, had he 
had the opportunities of information, will ap- 
pear as a believer ; and that none will New 
| n 
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niſhed for infidelity but thoſe whoſe hearts re- 

fuſe to admit the trut n. 
Such is the paſſage as it ſtands in my book; 


on the peruſal of which, _ error mult be 
evident to every reader,” Your miſtake lies, 


in that you underſtood, or would have others 


to underſtand, that, according to my notions, 
a perſon muſt be inſtructed in the exiftence of 


God, to believe in ſuch exiſtence : whereas 


my ſentiments are very different, I ſay, that 
à man's underſtanding muſt be ripened, and 
his mind cultivated, to a certain degree, be- 
fore he is in a capacity to comprehend the 
proofs of. the exiſtence of God, and more 
particularly ſo to enable him to diſcover them 
himſelf, without having been informed of 
them.. I ſpeak of barbarians and ſavages, and 
you object to me the caſe of philoſophers. I 
fay, that ſome degree of philoſophy is neceſſary 
to elevate our minds to the ideas of the true 
God; and you quote St. Paul againſt me, 
who acknowleges, that the pagan philoſo- 
phers did acquire ideas of the true God. 

ſay, that ſome men, of ignorant and unculti- 
vated minds, may not be in a capacity to form 
juſt notions of the Deity ; and you ſay, that 
people properly inſtructed may form ſuch no- 
tions; and on theſe allegations, it is that you 


pronounce my opinion a manifeſt abſurdity. 


How ! my lord, will you fay that, becauſe a 
profeſſed Civilian ought to underſtand the laws 
of his country, It is abſurd to ſuppoſe a child, 
who cannot read, can be ignorant of them? 
W hen a writer is careful to avoid perpetual 
repetition, and hath once clearly expreſſed 
„ himſelf - 


1 „ 5 
himſelf on any one point, he is not bound to 
recur always to the ſame proofs in reaſonin 
on the ſame ſubject. The ſeveral parts of his 
writings ferve to explain each-other ; and the 
latter, if he preſerves any method, always ſup- 
poſe the former. This is what I have en- 
deavoured always to do, and have parti- 
cularly effected, as to the matter in queſ- 
don. | 
Fou ſuppoſe, with almoſt all thoſe who 

treat theſe ſubjects, that man comes into the 
world with a perfect capacity of reaſoning, 
and hath nothing to do but employ'it. Now, 
this is not true; for reaſon is an acquiſition, 
and that one of the ſloweſt, of the human 
mind. Man learns to ſee with his intellectual 
as well as with bis corporeal eyes: but he is 
much longer about the former than the latter; 
becauſe the relations between intellectual ob- 
jects, being not commenſurable like thoſe of 
material bodies, they are diſcoverable only by 
eſtimation, and becauſe our firſt deſires — 
neceſſities being merely phyſical, they do not 
make the examination of ſuch objects ſuffi- 
ciently intereſting. We muſt learn to view 
two objects at a time, and to form a compa- 
lon between them; we muſt even learn to 
compare a variety of objects together, to recur 
by degrees to their cauſes, and thence to trace 
them down to their effects; it is neceſſary for 
us to have combined an infinite number and 
diverſity of relations, in order to acquire 
the ideas of agreement, proportion, harmony, 
and order. The man who, deprived of the 
1600 e aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of his fellow- creatures, and incef- 
ſantly occupied in providing for his neceſſities, 
is reduced to the Huemer of his own 
ideas, will make but little advances in this kind 
of knowlege ; he will grow old and die, with- 
out ever emerging from the infancy of reaſon. 
Now, can you fincerely believe, my lord, that 
out of a million of men, living and dying in 
that manner, there would be one who ſhould 
attain a thought of Gd 
The order of the univerſe, admirable as it is, 
doth not appear equally ſo to every eye. The 
vulgar pay but little attention to it, being in 
want of that knowlege which is neceſſary ta 
render it apparent, and having never learned 
to reflect on what they ſee. It is neither per- 
verſeneſs, nor obſtinacy, that prevent their be- 
ing ſenſible of this wonderful harmony of 
things; it is only ignorance and dullneſs. The 
leaſt ſtudy fatigues ſuch people, as the leaſt 
manual labour fatigues the ſtudent. They 
have heard of the works of God and the won- 
ders of nature. They repeat the ſame words 
indeed, but without annexing to them the 
| ſame ideas; and are but little affected by thoſe 
circumſtances that elevate the mind of the 
* philoſopher to the contemplation of his Crea- 
tor, Now if, even among us, the common 
people, who have the opportunity of fo much 
inſtruction, are ſtill ſo very dull and ſtupid z 
what muſt be the caſe with thoſe poor people, 
who, being left to themſelves from their in- 
fancy, have learnt nothihg from others? Can 
you believe that an Hottentot, or Laplander, 
5 | philo- 


( 


philoſophizes much on the revolutions of the 


planets and the generation of things? And 
yet the Hottentots and Laplanders, living to- 
gether in ſocieties, have a' multitude of ac- 
quired and communicated ideas, by the help 
of which they may form ſome-groſs notions of 
a deity. They have ſome fort of a catechiſm ; 


but a ſavage, wandering ſolitarily in the woods, 


can have none at all. Vou will ſay, perhaps, 
no ſuch creature actually exiſts; be it ſo. He 
may'be ſuppoſed, nevertheleſs, to exift ; and 
certainly there are men in the world, who 
never entered into any kind of philoſophical 
converſation in their lives, and whoſe whole 
time is ſpent in ſeeking out their ſubſiſt- 
ence, eating and ſleeping. What ſhall we do 
with theſe people, the Eſkimaux, for example? 
Shall we make theologiſts of them? * 


My opinion, therefore, is, that the human 


mind, ſuch as it comes out of the hands of 
nature, deſtitute of inſtruction and improve- 
ment, is not in a capacity of itſelf to raiſe its 


ideas to the ſublime conceptions of the Deity; 


but that theſe conceptions preſent themſelves, 
in proportion as the mind is cultivated and en- 


lightened. I am of opinion that God mani- 
teſts himſelf, in his works, to all thoſe who 


have thought and reflected thereon; that he 


reveals himſelf to every one that is enlighten- 


ed by knowlege, in the proſpect of the uni- 
verſe; that when our eyes are once opened to 
his works, we muſt wilfully ſhut them, to be 
blind to their great Author; that every athe- 
ical philoſopher muſt be - inſincere, or be 
or ANTE . dlinded 
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blinded by pride; but that a man, groſsly in- 
capacitated, though ſimple and ſincere, whoſe 
mind is without error and without vice, may 
not be able, through involuntary ignorance, 
to raiſe his ideas to the author of his being, or 
form conceptions of God, without being ſub- 
ject to have this ignorance imputed to him as 
a crime, or being puniſhable for a fault in 
which his heart had no ſhare. . The one is not 
enlightened, and the other refuſes to be ſo; 
between which there appears to me a very 
wide diffexence.:>> vogue bation th 
Apply the paſſage you quoted from St. 
Paul to this opinion, and you will ſee that, 
inſtead of contradicting, it is perfectly conſiſt- 
ent with, it: you will ſee that this paſſage re- 
lates ſolely to thoſe pretended ſages; to whom 
the things that are to be known of God, have 
been made manifeſt; and of whom he ſays, 
«© the inviſible things of him, that is, his 
eternal power and Godhead, are ſeen by the 
creation of the world, being conſidered in his 
works, to the intent that they ſhould be with- 
out excuſe. But that, when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their thoughts, 
and their fooliſh heart was full of darkneſs ; 
who, while they profeſſed themſelves to be 
wiſe, became fools,”* . l E at 3 afdlt 

The reaſon, for the apoſtle's reproaching 
the philoſophers with not having glorified 
the true God, not being applicable to my 
ſuppoſition, is altogether in my favour; and 
confirms what I have myſelf ſaid, „that 
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every philoſopher who is an unbeliever is to 
blame, becauſe he makes a bad uſe of the 


underſtanding he hath cultivated, and is ina 


capacity of underſtanding the 'truths he re- 
jects.“ It appears, in fine, from the very 
paſſage itſelf that you did not underſtand me; 
and that you charge me with having ſaid what 
I neither ſaid nor thought; viz. that men be- 


leve in God only upon the authority of 


others *: in which you are ſo wide of the 
mark, that, on the contrary, J have only 


diſtinguiſhed between the caſe wherein men 


may acquire the knowledge of God of them- 


' ſelves; and that in which they muft * obliged 
to the aſſiſtance of others, 


'But, ſuppoſing, my lord, that you had 


been right in your criticiſm, and that you had 
folidly refuted my opinion, it would not thence | 


follow that ſuch opinion muſt be palpably 
abſurd, as you are pleaſed to term it: a man 
may be miſtaken without being extravagant 


or ridiculous, as every error is not an abfur- 


dity. My reſpect for your lordſhip makes me 


more ſparing of my epithets: it is not my 


fault, alſo, if 2 render n ſupply their 
omiffon. | DEE 25 


ye His lordſhip, indeed, dom not 3 gay | 
this ; but it 1s * 7 4 


e only meaning I can reaſonably 


annex to his words, ſupported by thoſe of St. 
Paul ; and I can reply - only nn 805 I ander- 
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always to cenſure without under- 
S ſtanding me, you paſs on from 
& one imputation, equally falſe and im- 
portant, to another which is more ſo. After 
having unjuſtly accuſed me of 3 the evi- 
dence of the Deity, you charge me, ſtill more 
unjuſtly, with calling in queſtion his unity. 
Nay, on this head you go ſtill farther, and take 
the pains, contrary to your uſual cuſtom, of 
entring into an argument on the ſubject; the 
only part of your — where you have 
Reaſon on your ſide, being that wherein you 
refute an extravagant poſition which I never 
laid down. 1 5 . 
The paſſage you object to is this; or rather 
the paſſage in which you relate mine; for the 
Reader muſt remember, it is your Lordſhip that 
always ſets me forth. I believe, he makes the 
ſame imaginary perſonage ſay, that the world is 
governed by a wiſe and powerful Will. I fee 
it, or rather I feel it ; and this ts of importance 
for me to know: But is the world eternal, or 
is it created? Are things derived from one ſelf- 
ſufficient principle, or are there two or more ? 
And what is their eſſence ? Of all this I know 
nothing, nor do I ſee it is of any conſequence 
BEE TA - - I Mouth 
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I ſhould*. — I give up all ſuch idle diſqui- 
ſitions, which ſerve only to make me diſcon- 
tented with myſelf, are uſeleſs in practice, and 


— 


29 


above my comprehenſion. ap | 
- I muſt here obſerve, by the way, that this is 
the ſecond time you call the Savoyard Curate 
a chimerical or ſuppoſed perſonage. Pray, my 
Lord, how do you know this to be the caſe ? 


I haveaſſerted what I knew; you have ventured 


to deny what you know nothing of: Which 
of us is, in this caſe, the moſt daring? It is 
well known, I confeſs, that there are few Prieſts 
who believe in God; it is not therefore proved, 


however, that there are none at all. But, to 


proceed with your Mandate. 
„What is it this daring Author means to 
ſay ?—The unity of God appears to him a fu- 
tile and indeterminate queſtion ; as if the no- 
tion :of a multiplicity of Gods was not the 
greateſt of abſurdities. The plurality of Gods, 
lays Tertullian very expreſſively, tends to the 
»ullity of God. To admit a God is to admit a 
ſupreme independent Being, to whom all other 


Beings are ſubordinate f. This Writer in- 


* This break indicates an omiſſion of two lines, 
by which the paſſage is moderated, and which the 
Archbiſhop. would not tranſcribe. See Mandate, 
page 19, and Emilius, vol. ii. page 47. : 

+ Tertullian is here guilty of a ſophiſm very 


common with the Fathers. He defines the word 


Ged after the manner of the Chriſtians, and then 
accuſes the Pagans of contradiction, becauſe, con- 
trary to his definition, they admit of many . gods. 
It was not worth while to impute an error to'me 
which I have not committed, merely to introduce 
ſo unſeaſonably a ſophiſm of Tertullian. 


ſpwates, 


fir 


435 


ſinuates, therefore, that there are many 


Gods.“ 
But who is it fays, there are many Gods ? 
Ah! my Lord, you would have been glad, 


very probably, that I had been guilty of ſuch 


an abſurdity; in which caſe, you certainly 


would not have taken the pains to write a 


Mandate againſt me. 

Lneither know how, nor why, things are 
as they are; and many others, who pique 
themſelves on explaining their cauſes, know 
juſt as little as myſelf. But I can evidently ſee, 
there is but dne firſt moving cauſe, as ever 


thing clearly tends to the ſame end. I acknow- 
lege, therefore, the exiſtence of one ſole ſu- 


preme Will, which directs and governs all 
things 3 and one ſole ſupreme Power, which 
animates and influences all things. ' attribute 


this Power and Will to one and the ſame Be- 


ing; becauſe of their perfect agreement and 


union, which is more eaſily conceived in one 
than in two; and becauſe it is unreaſonable 


to admit of more Beings than are neceſſary. 
And indeed, even the Evil itſelf, of which we 
are ſenſible, is not abſolute, ad is ſo far from 
operating fundamentally againſt the Good, 


that it concurs with it to the production of 


univerſal harmony. 
But the reaſon why things-are, is preciſely 
to be diſtinguiſhed under two ideas, viz. the 


thing which makes, and the thing which is 


made: Nay, it requires ſome conſiderable ef- 


fort of the mind, to unite theſe two ideas in 


the ſame object; as we cannot conceive how 
any thing acts, without ſuppoſing, at the ſame 
; * - time, 
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time, the exiſtence of ſome other Being on 


which it acts. It is farther certain, that we 
have ideas of two diſtinct ſubſtances, viz, 
Matter and Spirit; of a thinking ſubſtance. 


and, an extended ſubſtance ; 'and theſe two 
ideas are very eaſily conceived, the one with- 
out the other. 15 3 
There are, therefore, two methods, in 


which we may conceive the origin of things, 


either as they proceed from two different 
cauſes, the one alive, the other dead; the one 


moving, the other moved; the one active, 


the other paſſive; the one efficient, the other 
inſtrumental: or otherwiſe, as they are de- 
rived from one ſole cauſe, poſſeſſed, in itſelf, 


of eyery thing which is, and every thing 

which is made. Neither of theſe opinions, 

however, though ſo long agitated by the Me- 
1 


taphyſicians, can be eaſily reconciled to hu- 


man reaſon : for, if the eternal and neceſſary 
exiſtence of matter hath its difficulties, the 


creation of it muſt be attended with no leſs ; 
the philoſophers who have in all ages medi- 


tated on this ſubject, having unanimouſly re · 
jected the poſſibility of its creation; except a 


very ſmall number, perhaps, who appear to 
have ſincerely ſubmitted their reaſon to au- 


thority : though, whether theſe were truly 


ſincere or not, the motives of intereſt, - eaſe, 
or ſecurity, render juſtly doubtful ; and, in- 
deed, it will be impoſſible to come to any aſ- 


ſurance on this head, ſo long as we run a-riſk 


in ſpeaking the truth. 
On the ſuppoſition, that things are derived 
from one ſole eternal principle ; this principle 
— - being 
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pound of matter and ſpirit, but is either mat- 
ter or ſpirit alone. Now, from the deduc- 
tions of the Savoyard Curate, be cannot con- 


ceive, that this principle ſhould: be matter; 


and, if it be ſpirit, he cannot conceive how 
matter could receive its being from ſuch a 


cauſe; ; for, to this end, it is neceſſary to con- 


being emple | in its eſſence, cannot be a com- 


ceive its creation : Now, the idea of creation, 


viz. the idea by which we conceive that, from 
a ſimple act of volition, nothing becomes 
ſomething, is, of all ideas that are. not evi- 
dently axxroomr7arasl 1; the leaſt comprehenſible 
to the human min 


Beſet by ſuch difficulties o on both ſides, the 


good. Prieſt remained undetermined, reſolving 


not to perplex himſelf with doubts of mere 


fpeculation, which could have no manner of 
influence on his moral duties. For, after all, 
to what purpoſe ſhould I explain the origin 
of things, provided I know in what manner 
they actually ſubſiſt ; if I know my own place 


among them, and, in conſequence of that, 


the obligations impoſed on me ? 
But ſhould we even ſuppoſe two original 
principles“ (a ſuppoſition, however, which 


— 


the Curate doth not make) we ſhould not 


thereby ſuppoſe the exiſtence of two Gods; 
unleſs, indeed, we ſuppoſed, with the Mani- 


* He who knows only two ben can ima- 


gine the exiſtence only of two principles; ſo that 
the words, or more, annexed, are, in ſome meaſure, 


expletive, ſerving to intimate, that it is of as little 


conſequence to know the number of theſe princi- 
ples as their nature. 
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PTR that theſe 2233 are both actire; 


a doctrine diametrically oppoſite to that of our 
Curate, who very poſitively, and in the moſt 


expreſs terms, admits only of one firſt intel- 


ligence, one active principle, and, Za courſe, 
but one God. 

I muſt own, indeed, that, _ creation of 
the world being clearly related in our tranſla- 
tions of the book of Geneſis, to reject that 
account, would be te reject the authority, 
if not of the holy Scriptures, at leaſt of the 
tranſlations given us of them; and this is 
the very reaſon of the Curate's retaining thoſe - 
doubts, which might not have ariſen with- 
out ſuch authority. For, ſe:ting this conſi- 
deration aſide, the co-exiſtence of two prin- 


ciples * ſerves better to explain the conſlitu- 


tion of the univerſe, and to remove thoſe 
difficulties which cannot be ſolved without 
it; and particularly, among others, that of 


the origin of evil. Add to this, that we 


ft may not be amiſs to remark, that this que- 
ſtion about the eternity of matter, which ſo ſtartles 
our modern Divines, gave but little concern te the 
Fathers, whoſe ſentiments were more fimilar to 
thoſe of Plato. Not to ſpeak of Juſtin Martyr, Ori- 
gen, and others, Clement Alexandrine takes the ſide 
of the affirmative ſo ſtrongly in his Hypotipoles, that 
ſis account, that his bock 


ap ears again in the Stroma es, where Clement relates 
that of Heraclitus without amendment. 1 his Fa- 
ther, indeed, endeavours, in the fifth book, to eſta- 


| bliſh one ſole principle; but this is becauſe he re- 


fules to give that name to matter, even admitting 


its eternity. 


ought to be perfectly acquainted with the He- 
brew tongue, and even to have been contem- 
porary with Moſes, to know preciſely what 
ſenſe he attached to the word, which is ren- 
dered to us created. This term 18 too philo- 
ſophical to have had originally that known 
and popular acceptation, which We give it, 
at preſent, on the credit of our divines. The 
acceptation of this term may have been chan- 
ged, and have miſled even the Septuagint 
themſelves, poſſeſſed as they already were 
with the terms and queſtions of the Greek 
Philoſophy. Nothing is more common than 
for words to change their meaning in proceſs 
of time; and thereby cauſe us to attribute to 
ancient authors, who have uſed them, ideas 
they never entertained. It is very doubtful. 
whether the Greek word was uſed in the fenſe 
we pleaſe to give it; and it is very certain 
that the Latin term had not the ſame ſenſe, 
as Lucretius, who expreſsly denies the poſ- 
| ſibility of all creation, makes frequent uſe of 
* the ſame term to expreſs the formation of the 


— univerſe and its parts. In fine, M. de Beau- 
2 ſobre hath proved, that the notion of Crea- 
vi- tion is not to be met with in the ancient 
de Jewiſh Theology; and you have too much 
” learning, my Lord, to be ignorant, that ma- 
rg ny writers, who have had the greateſt re- 
os ſpect for the ſacred writings, have not been 
da- able, nevertheleſs,” to diſcover the abſolute: 
ta- creation of the univerſe, in the account given 
cob by Moſes. Thus our Curate, who was not 
5 impoſed on by the arbitrary authority of the 
kt divines, might very well doubt, without be- 
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(8) | 
ing the leſs orthodox, whether there exiſted 
two eternal firſt principles, or only one. 

This is, indeed, a matter purely philological 
and philoſophical,” in which revelation hath 
nothing todo. Be this, however, as it will, 
this is not a ſubject of diſpute between you 
and me. I do not undertake to defend the 


ſentiments of the Curate; but to point out the 


fallacies and miſtakes of your Lordſhip. 
Now, you are totally in the wrong, to ad- 
vance that the unity of God appeared to me 
an idle queſtion, and above the human under- 
ſtanding; as in the very work you condemn, 
this unity is eſtabliſhed and maintained by ar- 
gument. Again, you are quite wrong in bring- 


ing the teſtimony of Tertullian, to prove 


againſt me, that the paſſage in queſtion im- 
plies there are many Gods; for without hav- 
ing recourſe to Tertullian, I agree with you 
that it doth imply there are many Gods. You 


are wrong, nevertheleſs, to call me, on this 


account, raſh and daring: For where there is 
no poſitive aſſertion there can be no temerity. 
Is it to be conceived that an Author muſt be 
ſtigmatized with preſumption, only for being 
Teſs preſumptuous than yourſelf, - * 


You are farther wrong in conceiving that 
you have juſtified thoſe particular tenets, which 
attribute human paflions to the Deity, and 
which, ſo far from clearing up our notions of 
that Great Being, ſerve only to obſcure and 
debaſe them. You are wrong in falſely ac- 
cuſing me of perplexing and debaſing thoſe 


notions; of contraverting the divine eflence 


which I have not contraverted, and of calling in 


doubt 
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doubt his unity which I never queſtioned. But 
ſuppoſing. I had done it, what is the conſe= 
quence? To recriminate on others is not to 


juſtify one's ſelf ! but he whoſe ſole defence is to 


accuſe the ſuppoſed criminal, may very juſtly be 
ſuſpected of being the only one who is guilty. 


The contradiction you reproach me with, 


in the ſame paſſage, is alſo as ill founded as | 


the preceding accuſation. *©** He knows, ſay 
you, nothing of the nature of God, and yet 


preſently after he acknowleges this Supreme | 


Being to be poſſeſſed of intelligence, power, 
will, and goodneſs; is not this to have an 
idea of the divine nature? | 
The anſwer I ſhall make your Lordſhip on 
this head is as follows.“ God is intelligent ;. 
but in what manner? Man is intelligent by 
the act of reaſoning, but the*ſupreme Intelli- 
gence lies under no neceſſity to reaſon. He 
requires neither premiſes nor conſequences ; 
not even-the ſimple form of a propoſition : His 
knowlege is purely intuitive; he heholds equally 
what is and will be; all truths are to him as 


one idea, as all places are but one point, and 
all times one moment. Human power acts by 


the uſe of means, the divine power in and of 
itſelf. God is powerful becauſe he is willing, 
his will conſtituting his power. God is good, 
nothing is more manifeſt than this truth; 


goodneſs in man, however, conſiſts in a love 


to his fellow creatures, and the goodneſs of 
God in a love of order: For it is on ſuch order 
that the connection and preſervation of all 


things depend. Again, God is juſt; this 1 


am fully convinced of, as it is the natural con- 


we ſequence 
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ſequence of his goodneſs. The injuſtice of 


men is their own 2 not his; and that mo- 
ral diſorder, which, in the judgment of ſome 
philoſophers, makes againſt the ſyſtem of pro- 
vidence, is in mine the ftrongeſt argument 
for it. Juſtice in man, indeed, is to render 
every one his due; but the juſtice of God 
requires, at the hands of every one, an ac- 


count of the talents with which he has entruſt- 


In thediſcovery, however, by the herds of rea- 
ſon, of thoſe divine attributes, of which I have 


no abfolute idea, I only affirm what I do not 


clearly comprehend, which is in effect to af- 
firm nothing. I may ſay, it is true that God 


is this or that; I may be ſenſible of it, and 
fully convinced within myſelf that he is fo. I 
am yet never the better able to conceive 2 


or in what manner he is ſo. 


In ſhort, the greater efforts I make to con- 


template his infinite eſſence, the leſs I am able 
to conceive it: But I am certain that he is, 


and that is ſufficient; the more he ſurpaſſes my 
conceptions, the more I adore him. I hum 


ble myſelf before him, and ſay, Being of 
« Beings, I am, becauſe thou art; to meditate 
ec continually on thee is to elevate my thoughts 


c to the fountain of exiſtence. The moſt -. 
« meritorious uſe of my reaſon is to be anni- 
<« hilated before thee: It is the delight of my 
e foul to feel my weak faculties overcome 


«by the ſplendor of thy greatneſs.“ 


Such is my anſwer, and I flatter myſelf it 


is s ſatisfactory. Will it be neceſſary for me 
to 
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to tell your Lordſhip from whence it is taken? 


I have taken it, word for word, from the very 


paſſage, wherein you accuſe me of contra- 
diction*k; and you have made juft fuch a uſe 


of it, as all my adverſaries do, who tranſcribe 1 


the objections I myſelf raiſe, and ſuppreſs my 


ſolutions. Their anſwer is therefore already 


written, and is contained in the work they 
refute. But. we advance, my Lord, to the 
diſcuffion of matters of the utmoſt import- 
After having attacked my ſyſtem, and my 
book, you make an attack alſo on my reli- 
gion; and becauſe the Roman Catholick 


Curate had objections againft his church, 
you endeayour to make me pals for an enemy 


to mine; as if, to propoſe the difficulties at- 


tending any particular opinion, were to re- 


nounce it; as if all human knowledge had 


not its particular difficulties; as if even Geo- 5 


metry itſelf were entirely free from them, or 


that the Geometric ians made it a rule to he”. 


ſilent, leſt they ſhould depreciate the certainty 
of their art. es . 


The anſwer I have ready to make, is to 


declare, with my uſual frankneſs and ſince- 
rity, my /ſentiments with reſpect to religion; 


ſuch as I have cõnſtantly profeſſed them te be 
in all my writings, and ſuch as they have al- 


ways been both on my lips and in my heart. 
Nay, I will go ſtill farther, and declare why I 
publiſhed 'the Curate's creed ; and why, in 


| ipite of all the clamours that have been raiſed 


* Emilius, Vol. iii. page 73. 
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: againſt i, I ſhall ever eſteem it to be the beſt 


and moſt uſeful performance this age hath pro- 
duced. Neither perſecution, nor arrets, ſhall 


1 ever make me change my tone; the Divines, 


in bidding me be humble, ſhall not make me 
an hypocrite; nor ſhall the Philoſophers, by 
taxing me with hypocriſy, make me profeſs 
myſelf an infidel. I will peak of my religion, 
becauſe I have one. And I will ſpeak of it 


boldly, becauſe I have the courage to declare 


what it is; and it were to be wiſhed, for- the 
happineſs of mankind, it were that of the whole 
9 * race. 

My Lord, I am a 8 a ſincere 


1 Thriftian, according to the doctrine of the 


Goſpel. I am a Chriſtian, not as a diſciple 
of Prieſts, but as a diſciple of Jeſus' Chriſt. . 


My great maſter refined but little on doctrinal 


tenets, but inſiſted ſtrongly on moral obliga- 
tions. He preſcribed fewer articles of Faith 
than good works; he commanded us to believe 
only ſo much as is neceſiary to make us good. 

When he ſuperſeded the Lawand the Prophets, 
it was more by acts of virtue than articles of 
Belief. And he hath told me, as well in his 
own words, as by thoſe of his Apoſtles, . That 
whoſo loveth his brother bak fulfilled the 


1 AE Law. 33 


With regard to myſelf, being firmly con- 
vinced of the eſſential truths of Chriſtianity, 
which are the foundation of all good morality, 
I endeayour to nouriſn my heart with the ſpi- 
rit of the Goſpel, without perplexing my head 
about what appears in it dark and obſcure; and 


being as fully perſuaded, that whoſoever "I 
od 
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God above all things, and his neighbour as 
himſelf, is a true Chriſtian, I ftrive to prove 
myſelf ſuch, laying aſide all thoſe doctrinal 
ſubtilties, thoſe important trifles with which 
the Phariſes ſo perplex our duty and confound _- 
our belief; placing, with St. Paul, even Faith -- 
itſelf below Charity. 1 55 123 
Happy in having been educated in a religion 
the moſt rational and pure upon earth, I re- 
main inviolably attached to the worſhip of my 
fathers: Like them, I take ſcripture and rea- 
ſon for the only rules of Faith: Like them, I 
pay no implicit regard to human authority, nor 
ſubſcribe to their formulas till I perceive the 
truth of them : Like them, I heartily join with 
the true ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, and the real 
worſhipers of God, to pay him homage, with 
the communion of the faithful, in his church. 
It is pleaſing and conſolatory, to be numbered 
among its members, to aſſiſt in this publick 
worſhip of the Deity, and to reflect, while I am 
in the midſt of them, here am I with my bre- 
thren.. | : . ; 
Penetrated with due reſpect for a worthy 
paſtor, who, reſiſting the torrent of example, 
and judging in the truth, hath not excluded 
from his church, a defender of God's cauſe, I 
{hall preſerve to the lateſt hour of my life a 
grateful remembrance of charity ſo truly 
chriſtian, I ſhall ever think it an honour to 
be numbered among his flack, and hope never 
to bring a ſcandal on its members, either þy my 
ſentiments, or conduct. But when injurious 
Prieſts arrogate to themſelves a power to which 
they have no juſt pretenſions, when they take 
upon 


* * 
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I I” 
upon them to dictate what I ſhall believe, and 
inſolefitly bid me explain this, diſawn that, 
retract my words, or diſguiſe my meaning; 
their arrogance hath no effect on my ſincerity; 
they cannot make me be guilty of falſhood in 
order to be orthodox, or to fay what I do 
not think merely to pleaſe them. And tho' 
my veracity may give them fo much offence 
as to make them eager to cut me off from 
the church, I am little terrified by a menace, 
which it is not in their power to put in execu- 
tion. They cannot prevent my heart from 
being united to the faithful; they cannot blot 
out my name from among the ele, if it be 
wriiten in that number. They may deprive 
me, indeed, of many of the comforts of this 
life, but they cannot deprive me of my hope 
in that which is to come ; where it is my moſt 
ſincere and ardent wiſh to have Jeſus Chrift 
himſelf the umpire and judge between them 
and Mme. — | 7 | 

Such, my Lord, -are my real ſentiments ; 
which, however, I do not lay down as a rule 
for others, but only declare them to be mine, 
and that ſuch they will remain, as long as it 
pleaſes, not men, but God, who alone is ca- 
pable of changing my heart and mind. For 
ſo long as I may be what I am, and think as 
I now do, I ſhall ſpeak-as I now ſpeak. Very 
different, I muſt own, is this conduct to that of 
your nominal Chriſtians; who are always ready 
to believe, or to ſay, what their eaſe, or intereſt, 
require them to ſay or believe; being ſatisfied 
they are good Chriſtians enough, provided 
their writings are not burnt, and no arret be 
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eaſy to ſee what intereſt I can have in ſo doing. 
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| 17. 
iſſued out againſt them. They live like people 
firmly perſuaded, that it is not merely neceflary 


% 


they ſhould confeſs this or that article, but 
that ſuch' confeſſion is ſufficient to entitle 


them to heaven; whereas I am perſuaded, on. 
the contrary, that the eſſential part of religion 
conſiſts in the diſcharge of practical duty, and 
that it is not merely neceſſary that a man 


ſhould be juſt, compaſſionate, humane, and cha- 


ritable, but that whoever is truly ſo, believes 
enough for his ſalvation. As for the reſt, in- 
deed, I muſt own their doctrine is much more 
commodious than mine, and that it would 


coſt a man much leſs trouble to get himſelf 


ranked among the number of the taithful for 
his opinions than for his virtues. | 


Whether I ought to have kept my ſenti- 


ments on theſe matters to myſelf, as it is in- 


ceſſantly told me, or whether, when J had the 
courage to publiſh and own them, I attacked 


the laws and diſturbed the peace of ſociety, 


we ſhall enquire preſently. But before I en- 


ter on this enquiry, permit me to entreat your 
Lordſhip, and every reader of this letter, to 
place ſome confidence in the ſolemn declara- 
tions of a friend to truth, and not to follow the 
example of thoſe, who, without proof or proba- 
bility, and ſalely on the ſuggeſtions of their 
own hearts, aceuſe me of atheiſm and irreli- 
gion, and that in contradiction to the moſt 
ſerious and poſitive proteſtations, and which 
nothing on my part ever rengered ſuſpected. 
J ſhould not think I have the appearance of a 
man who diſguiſes his ſentiments; nor is it 
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It ought to be preſumed, at leaſt, that a man, 
who expreſſes himſelf ſo freely concerning what 
he doth not believe, muſt be ſincere in what 
he actually profeſſes; and that when his con- 
verſation, his actions, and his writings all per- 


fectly agree on this head, whoever ſhall dare 


to affirm, he is guilty of falſhood, without 

having the omniſcience of the Deity, muſt be 

guilty of a notorious falſhood himſelf. _ 
J had not always the happineſs of a retired 


life; I have mixed with people of all characters, 


have known men of all parties, believers of 
all ſets, and freethinkers of all ſyſtems. I 
have ſeen the high and the low, the libertine 


and the philoſopher. I have had friends who 
have been ſincere, and others who were not fo: 


I have been beſet with ſpies and with enemies ; 


and the world is full of people who hate me for 


the injuries they have done me. I conjure them 
all, notwithſtanding, of what kind ſoever, pub- 
lickly to declare, what they know of my belief 
as to matters of religion; to declare, whether 
during the moſt conſtant familiarity, the moſt 


intimate connection, whether in the midſt of 


convivial gaiety, or in the moſt ſecret confi- 
dence of private converſation, they ever found 
me different from myſelf in this reſpect. Let 
them declare, if, when they were pleaſed to 
rally or argue with me, they found me at any 


time affected with their arguments or railleries; 


if they ever caught me varying in my fenti- 


ments, or if they could diſcover any thing 


in the bottom of my heart, which I concealed 
from the public. Let them ſay, if, at any 
time whatever, they have found in me _ 
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the ſhadow of impoſture or hypocr iſy ; let 


them declare what they know, and expoſe me 


to the world. I not only conſent to it, but 


beg them to do it; diſpenſing with every obli- 
cation they may think themſelves under to the 
contrary. Let them ſpeak out boldly, not 
what they would have me be, but what they 


know I am. Let them judge of me from their 
conſciences; I am not afraid to truſt my ho- 


nour in their hands, and promiſe to take no 
exceptions at what they may truly aver. 


Let thoſe who charge me with the want of 


religion, becauſe they themſelves have none 


and cannot conceive how others can haue any; 
let theſe, I ſay, firſt agree, if they can, 


among themſelves, Some of them difcover only 


an atheiſtical ſyſtem in my works; others 


again pretend, that in my writings I aim at 


glorifying God without believing in him in 


my heart. They tax my writings with im- 
ptety, and my ſentiments with hypocriſy. 
But if I publickly teach atheiſm, I am not in 
that, according to their notions, an hypocrite z 


and if I affect to believe what I do not, in that 


I inculcate no impiety. Thus by comparing 
their contradictory imputations, their calumny 
expoſes itſelf; but malevolence is blind, and 


paſſion is incapable of reaſon. I do not, in- 
deed, pretend to that degree of faith, which 
is ſo much the boaſt of perſons of indifferent 


probity, that implicit belief, which heſitates at 
nothing, but readily admits of every thing 
that is propoſed to it, and throws afide, or 
diſſembles concerning thoſe objections it can- 


not reſolve. I have not the happineſs to ſee | 
| | in 
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ä in revelation the evidence they pretend to find 
there; and if J declare myſelf in its favour, it 

is becauſe my heart induces me to it, becauſe 

it preſents nothing to me but conſolation, and 

becauſe there appear to me as many difficul- 

| | ties in rejecting it; but it is not becauſe its 


rung 
ern — 


1 evidence appears to me demonſtrative; for in 
* reality it doth not. Indeed I am not ſuffici- 
| ently learned ever to underſtand a demonſtra- 
b tion, which requires ſuch profound erudition, 


4p co deduce and comprehend, Is it not, however, 
very whimſical to conclude, that I, who openly 
| Profeſs my doubts and objections, am an hy- 
pocrite, and that thoſe people who are fo very 
poſitive, and who decide ſo abſolutely on ke 
points, and are fo certain of every thing, 
without having better proof than myſelf ; that 
thoſe people, in ſhort, who are not a jot more 
; learned than I am, and who, without obviat- 
ing my objections, reproach me with pfopoſ- 
ing them, ſhould be accounted ſincere? 
But to what end ſhould I be a hypocrite, 
and what ſhould I gain by it; I have openly 
made an attack on particular intereſts, have 
ſtirred up all parties againſt me; the cauſe of 
God and of humanity, is what I have main- 
tained, and who is there concerns himſelf 
_ | Ja about that? What I have written on this ſub- 
1i| ject hath not made the leaſt impreſſion; nor 
1% is there a ſoul who thinks himſelf obliged to 
— 1 me for it. Had I declared myſelf openly in 
— favour of atheiſm, the devotees could not have 
uſed me worſe, and my other enemies, not 
leſs dangerous, would not have given my re- 


putation ſuch frequent ſtabs in ſecret. - Had I 
declared 
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declared myſelf openly in favour of atheiſm, * 
the one party would have attacked me with 


more reſerve, in ſeeing. me defended by the 


other, and obſerving me diſpoſed in mylelf to 


revenge : But a man who fears God, is him- 
ſelf little to be feared ; his party is not formi- 


dable; he is alone, or nearly fo, and the 


world may ſafely do him a great deal of wrong, 


before he will think of returning it. Had I 

declared myſelf openly in favour of atheiſm, 
in thus ſeparating myſelf from the church, 1 
ſhould at once have deprived its Miniſters. of 


the means of inceffantly harraſſing me, and 


making me bear all the little airs of their ec- - 


cleſiaſtical tyranny: I ſhould not have been 
ſubject to ſo many idle cenſures; but inſtead 
of ſo furiouſly condemning my writings, they 


would have been under the neceſſity of re- 


futing them, which would not have been quite 
ſo eaſy. In ſhort, had I declared myſelf o- 
penly in favour of atheiſm, they would at firſt 
have made alittle clamour, which would have 
ſoon ſubſided, and I ſhould have been ſoon at 


peace, as have been all others; the people of 


God would have taken no cognizance of me, 
nor thought they did me a favour, in not 
treating me as a perſon excommunicated ; fo 
that I ſhould thus have been quit with the 
world. The Saints of Iſrael would not have 
wrjt me anonymous letters, venting their cha- 


:rity in pious abuſes they would not have 


taken the trouble to aſſure me, in all meek- 
neſs and humility, that I was a wicked wretch, 
an exccrable monſter, and that it had been 
but too happy for the world, had ſome good 
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in revelation the evidence they pretend to find 
there; and if ] declare myſelf in its favour, it 


1s becauſe my heart induces me to it, becauſe 


it preſents nothing to me but conſolation, and 
. becauſe there appear to me as many difficul- 
ties in rejecting it; but it is not becauſe its 
evidence appears to me demonſtrative ; for in 


reality it doth not. Indeed I am not ſuffici- 


ently learned ever to underſtand a demonſtra- 
tion, which requires ſuch profound erudition, 


to deduce and comprehend, Is it not, however, 
very whimſical to conclude, that I, who openly 


profeſs my doubts and objections, am an hy- 
pocrite, ' and that thoſe people who are ſo very 
poſitive, and who decide ſo abſolutely on moſt 
points, and are fo certain of every thing, 


without having better proof than myſelf ; that 


thoſe people, in ſhort, who are not a jot more 


learned than Jam, and who, without obviat- 


ing my objections, reproach me with pfopoſ- 


ing them, ſhould be accounted ſincere? 


But to what end ſhould I be a hypocrite, 
and what ſhould I gain by it; I have openly 
made an attack on particular intereſts, have 
ſtirred up all parties againſt me; the cauſe of 
God and of humanity, is what I have main- 
tained, and who is there concerns himſelf 
about that? What I have written on this ſub- 
ject hath not made the leaſt impreſſion; nor 
is there a ſoul who thinks himſelf obliged to 
me for it. Had I declared myſelf openly in 
favour of atheiſm, the devotees could not have 
uſed me worſe, and my other enemies, not 
leſs dangerous, would not have given my re- 


putation ſuch ſrequent ſtabs in ſecret. Had I 
declared 
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declared myſelf openly in favour of atheiſm, ** 
the one party would have attacked me with 


more reſerve, in ſeeing me defended by the 


other, and obſerving me diſpoſed in myſelf to 


revenge: But a man who fears God, is him- 


ſelf little to be feared; his party is not formi- 
dable; he is alone, or nearly ſo, and the 


world may ſafely do him a great deal of wrong, 
before he will think of returning it. Had I 


declared myſelf openly in favour of atheiſm, 
in thus ſeparating myſelf from the church, 1 
ſhould at once have deprived its Miniſters, of 


the means of inceffantly harraſſing me, and 


making me bear all the little airs of their ec- 


cleſiaſtical tyranny: I ſhould not have been 
ſubject to ſo many idle cenſures; but inſtead 
of ſo furiouſly condemning my writings, they 
would have been under the neceſſity of re- 
futing them, which would not have been quite 
ſo eaſy. In ſhort, had I declared myſelf o- 


penly in favour of atheiſm, they would at firſt 


have made alittle clamour, which would have 
ſoon ſubſided, and I ſhould have been ſoon at 
peace, as have been all others; the people of 
God would have taken no cognizance of me, 


nor thought they did me a favour, in not 


treating me as a perſon excommunicated ; fo 
that I ſhould thus have been quit with the 
world. The Saints of Iſrael would not have 


wrjt me anonymous letters, venting their cha- 
'rity in pious abuſes they would not have 


taken the trouble to aſſure me, in all meek- 
neſs and humility, that I was a wicked wretch, 
an execrable monſter, and that it had been 
but too happy for the world, had ſome good 

Chrittian 


F 
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n 
Chriſtian but taken care to ſtifle me in my 
cradle. Again, the well- meaning part of 
mankind, regarding me, on their part, as a 
reprobate, would never have tormented them- 
ſelves, or me, to bring me back into the right 


way; they would not have pulled me to the 


right and to the left, nor have wearied me out 
with their remonſtrances; they would not 
have reduced me to the neceſſity of commend- 
ing their zeal, while I condemned their im- 


portunity, or of gratefully acknowledgin 


they were called, to plague me to death with 


their good-will. 


No, my Lord, to be an hypocrite, T muſt be 


both a madman and a fool ; I ſhould be mad 


to turn impoſtor for any thing I require of 
mankind ; and a conſummate fool, not to ſee 
that the method I have taken, could lead on!. 
to misfortunes in this life; and that, if even 
might reap ſome advantages by it, I could not 
do it without contradicting myſelf. It is not 
too late, indeed, to take theſe advantages 
now; I need only bring myſelf to impoſe on 
the world for a moment, and I might triumph 


over my enemies. I am not as yet arrived at 


old age, and may poſſibly have long to ſuffer ; 
the public opinion reſpecting me may change 


once again: But if I ever arrive at honours 


or fortune, by whatever means I may attain 
them, [I ſhall then be aſſuredly an hypocrite. _ 
A friend to truth d th not flake. his repu- 


tation on one opinion, of another; whatever 


he ſays, provided it be what he thinks, con- 
duces to his purpoſe. He who is intereſted 
only in being ſincere, hath no temptation to 
| : deceive 
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deceive ; and there is no man of common 
ſenſe, who doth not prefer the moſt ſimple 
method when it is alſo the moſt certain. My 
enemies may make the moſt of .their abuſe ; 


they will not be able to deprive me of the 


honour of being a man who ſpeaks truth on 


all occaſions ; of being the only author of 


theſe times, as well as of many preceding 


| ages, that hath written ſincerely, and hath 
ſaid only what he believed. They may, for 
a while, ſully my reputation by dint of falſe | 


reports and calumnies ; it will, ſooner or la- 


ter, however, triumph over them ; for, while. 
they will be varying in their ridiculous im- 


putations, I ſhall remain the ſame, and, with- 


out any other art than my native frankneſs, 


— 


6 But this frankneſs, it may be ſaid, is 


ſhall have it always in my power to diſappoint 


unſeaſonable, with regard to the publick. The 
truth is not to be ſpoken at all times: And 
thoꝰ ſenſible people may be of your opinion, 


it is not proper the vulgar ſhould adopt ſuch 
ſentiments.” | 
are made me on all ſides; and perhaps ſuch is 
the reflection you yourſelf would make me, were 
we alone in your cloſet. Such changeable 


creatures are men! They vary their language 


as they do their habit, and ſpeak the truth 


only in their night-gowns. When they are 


dreſſed, they are equipped only to deceive, and 
are not only knaves and impoſtors in the face 


of the world, but are not aſhamed to puniſh, 


againſt the dictates of their own conſciences, 


every one who dares not be as knaviſh, and 


deceitful 


Such are the reflections which 
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deceitful as themſelves. But is the maxim 


itſelf true, that truth ought not to be ſpo- 
ken at all times ? or rather, that all truth 


_ ought not to be divulged? Were it alſo 
true; would .it thence follow that no er- 


ror ſhould be difproved ? or that the ex- 
travagancies of mankind are fo ſacred, that 
we ſhould reſpect them all without exception? 
This is a point which ought to be examined, 
before I admit ſo vague: and ſuſpicious a 
maxim; which, were it true in itſelf, might 
be rendered falſe by miſapplication. I have 
a great inclination, my Lord, to adopt here 

my uſual method, and to give the hiſ- 
tory of my ideas, as a reply to my accuſers ; 
for [ conceive, J cannot more fully juſtify all 
] have dared to ſay, than by ein all I 
have dared to think. 

No ſooner was I of an age to obſerve man- 
kind, than J took notice of their actions, and 


| lifened totheir diſcourſe; when, ſeeing their 


behaviour agreed but little with their conver- 
ſation, T endeavoured to find out the reaſon 
of that difference; and diſcovered, that to be 
and to appear, were two things as different 
as thoſe of ſpeaking and acting; this latter 


difference being the cauſę of the former, and 


ariſing ãtſelf from a cauſe which remains to be 


pointed out. 
"This I found to exiſt in the preſent defeRive 


ſtate of ſociety, in every reſpect contrary to 


nature, which nothing can totally ſuppreſs; 


inceſſantly tyrannizing over her, and forcing 
her to reclaim her juſt rights. I traced the 
conſequences of this ma) and faw 

that 


J. ͤ Ä 


CT 
that it was alone ſufficient to account for all 
the vices of individuals, and all the evils of 
ſociety, Hence I concluded, it was unne- 
ceflary to ſuppoſe men naturally wicked, 
when I could thus trace the origin and pro- 
greſs of their depravity. Theſe reflections na- 
turally conducted me to farther reſearches in-- 
to the human mind, conſidered in a ſtate of 


civil ſociety ; in which I found: that the cul- 


tivation, of ſcience, and the propagation of 
vice went hand in hand together, and in- 
creaſed in the ſame proportion, not indeed 
with regard to individuals but to a whole 
people ; a diſtinction which I have always 
been careful to make, though none of my 
2 have attended to it. 5 

[ ſought the truth 1 books; but there I found 
nothing but falſhood and errors. I conſulted 
authors themſelves; but theſe were merequacks, 
who diverted themſelves with impoſing on 
mankind z who had no rule of action but ſelf- 
intereſt, and had no other God than reputa- 
tion; ever ready to decry and calumniate the 


great who did not treat them as they pleaſed, 


and till more ready to laviſh panegyric indiſ- 


criminately on thoſe who might hire them. 


By attending on thoſe who were authori- 
zed to ſpeak in public, I ſoon found they 
were either afraid or unwilling to ſay any 
thing diſagreeable to thoſe by whom they 
were authoriſed ; and that, being hired by 
the Strong to direct the Weak, they could 
only ſpeak to the latter of their duties, and to 
the former of their privileges. Thus public 
inſtruction will always tend to impoſture, ſo 


: long 


p W 7 


long as thoſe who adminiſter it find their in- 
tereſt in deceit; and it is for them only that 


men of this ſtamp ? 


may be expedient to permit the evil, on ac- 


judices ſo reſpectable, that we muſt ſacrifice 


whom it forcibly calls to act in concert, to 


N : T; 
( | ) 2 


the truth is not proper to be ſpoken. But 
wherefore ſhould I be an accomplice with 


Are there any public prejudices which 


- ought to be reſpeRted ? This may poſſibly be; 


but it muſt be when thoſe prejudices are fo 
intimately connected with the order of ſocie- 
ty, that they cannot be eradicated without 
rooting up, at the ſame time, thoſe things by 
which they are counteracted; ſo that it 


count of the good. But when things are 
brought to ſuch a ſituation, that every change 
mult be for the better, can there be any pre- 


to them, reaſon, virtue, juſtice, and all the 
benefits, which truth may be productive of, 
to mankind? For my part, I have engaged 
myſelf to ſpeak the truth, whenever it may 
be uſeful, as far as it is in. my power : This 
is an engagement alſo which I ought to fulfil, 
to the utmoſt of my abilities, and which no | 
one can fulfil in my ſtead ; becauſe every one | 
being equally bound to all, no one can diſ- Ml 
charge the obligation of another. Divine 
truth, ſaith St. Auguſtin, is neither mine, [ 
ours, nor his, but belongs to us all, on 
c 


make it known to the world, under the pe- r 
nalty of being uſeleſs to ourſelves, if we do t 
not communicate it to others : for whoever t 
would appropriate to himſelf a bleſſing which h 
m 


God would have every one enjoy, loſes by 
that 


e SIE 
that very uſurpation the good of which he 


at robs the public, and finds himſelf involved in 
ut error, for having betrayed the truth.“ AT 
th Mankind ought not to be inſtructed by - 

* 4 halves. If they ought to remain in error, 
ch why ought they not to be left in ignorance ? 
e; To what purpoſe are there ſo many ſchools 
ſo and univerſities, to teach them what the 
je- ought not to know? What is the deſign 
ut of your colleges, your. academies, and ſo 
by many other learned inſtitutions ? Is it merely 

it W to amuſe and deceive the public, by vitiating 
ac- their reaſon, and preventing their diſcovery of 
are the truth? Yes, ye Profeſſors of Falſhood, 
nge it is to abuſe, that ye pretend to inſtruct, us, 
* and, like the mercileſs robbers who hang up 
Gee lanthorns on the rocks to deceive the un- 
the happy mariner, ye light us on to deſtruc- 
of, tion. OY: . | F : = | 
ged Such were my notions when I firſt took up 
nay the pen, and in laying it down, I have no 
"his reaſon to change my ſentiments. I have al- 


1161, ways obſerved, that the mode of public inſtruc- 
no tion had two eſſential defects, which it is im- 
one poſſible to remove. The one is, the inſince- 
dif- rity of the inſtructors; and the other, the 
vine M blindneſs of the inſtructed. If men without 
ine, paſſions were to inſtruct men without preju- 
„on dices, their knowledge might indeed be more 
, to confined, but it would be more certain, and | "mn 
pe- reaſon would always bear the ſway. Now, 
e do the intereſt of publick inſtructors will be ever 
\ever the ſame, but the prejudices of the people, 
hich having no fixed foundation, are variable, and 
s by W may be altered, perverted, augmented, or dimi- 
e . niſhed, 


| A 
niſhed. It is only on this fide, therefore, that 
inſtruction can have any certain hold of man- 
kind, and it is to this every friend to truth 
ſhould incline. He may have ſome hope of 
making the people more reaſonable, but can 
have none of making their leaders more 
E | 1 5 0 
I have ſeen the ſame deceit prevail in religion 
as in politicks, and have been much more con- 
cerned at it. The evils of government may 
render its ſubjects miſerable only upon eatth; 
but who knows how e far miſtakes in point of 
conſcience. may not be injurious to unhappy 
mortals hereafter ? I have obſerved the world 
full of creeds, tenets, and modes of worſhip, all 
followed without any real belief therein; and 
haue ſeen that, nothing of all theſe affecting ei- 
ther the underſtanding or the heart, they had 
but very little influence on moral conduct. I 
muſt ſpeak to you, my Lord, on this head with- 
out diſguiſe. The true believer cannot accom- 
modate himſelf to this grimace : He is ſenſible 
that man is an intelligent being, requiring a 
reaſonable worſhip, and that he is a ſocial 
being, whoſe ſyſtem of morals ſhould be 
adapted to the purpoſes of humanity. Let us 
find, in the firſt place, this worſhip and this 
morality ; which would be applicable to man- 
kind in general: If, after this, it be requiſite 
to diſtinguiſh them into national forms, we 
ſhould examine into their foundations, relati- 
ons, and conveniencies, and, after having de- 
termined what are the religion and morality of 
the man, determine what are thoſe of the ci- 
tizen. In doing this, we ſhould be particularly 


careful 


* 


"CH. 
careful not to 0 your good friend M. Jol 
de Fleury, who, to eſtabliſh his Janſeniſm, would 
root up all natural law and- moral obligation: 
ſo that, according to him, a contract between 


a Chriſtian and an Infidel moſt be void, becauſe 


there is no law common to both. 
Hence I ſaw there were two methods of ex- 


amining and comparing different religions; 


the one relative to the truth and falſhood 
they contained, either with regard to the na- 
tural and ſupernatural facts on which the 
were eſtabliſhed, or with regard to the ideas 
we derive from reaſon, of the Supreme Being, 


and the religious worſhip he requires of us: 


The other relative to their moral. and tempo- 
ral effects upon earth, according to the good 
or evil they might be of to ſociety, and to 


Bo Ws... 


mankind. Now, we muſt not, in order to 


prevent this two-fold examination, begin by 


affirming, that both theſe things go together, 


and that the trueſt religion is alſo the moſt ſa- 


lutary for ſociety ; this being preciſely the 


point in queſtion : nor ought men to raiſe an 
outcry of impiety and atheiſm againſt thoſe 


who treat this queſtion; as it is one thing to 


believe, and another to examine into the effects 
ol our belief. 


It appears very certain, 2 rhat if man 


be naturally formed for ſociety, the trueſt re- 
ligion muſt be alſo the moſt ſocial and humane; 


for God would certainly have us to be what 


he made us; and if it be true that We are na- 


turally wicked, we ſhould be difobedimt' to 


him in wiſhing to be otherwiſe. Add to this, 


that religion, conſidered as a kind of relation” 


* B 2 | between 
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between God and man, cannot contribute to 
the glory of the former, but by the bappineſs 


of the latter, becauſe the other term of the re- 


lation, which is God, is above every thing 
that man can do either for or againſt it. 
This opinion, however, probable as it is, 
is ſubject to great difficulties, on account of 
hiſtorical facts which contradict each other, 
The Jews were enemies by birth to all other 
people, and founded their own eſtabliſhment 
on the deſtruction of ſeven nations, according 
to the expreſs orders which they received from 
God. Again, the Chriſtians have had their 
holy wars, and war is undoubtedly deſtructive 
to mankind: All parties have perſecuted and 
been perſecuted in their turn, and perſecution 
is undoubtedly hurtful to mankind: Many 
ſes of them profeſs, and make a merit of ce- 
libacy; but celibacy is undoubtedly ſo hurt- 
ful to mankind, that if it were adopted univer- 
ſally, the whole L.uman race muſt on > 
2 I e 99 


0 Chaſtity and continence have their uſe, even 
with regard to population; it is always good to 


have the command over one's ſelf; hence a ſtate of 
virginity is always reſpectable; but it does not 
thence follow, that it is good or commendable to 


perſevere in that ſtate during life, in contra- 
diction to nature and the end of our being. We 


have generally more reſpect for a marriageable girl 
than for a young married woman ; but we have. 


more. for a mother of a family than for an old 
maid; and this appears to me very reaſonable. 
As we do not marry ſo ſoon as we are horn, nor is 
it proper to marry very young, a ſtate of virginity, 

which all ought to ſupport and eſteem, is uſeful and 
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3 theſe conſiderations be not ſufficient to autho- — 


rise us to decide concerning: religion, they af- 

EP... ford a ſufficient reaſon for us to examine into 

S it; and I require nothing elſe but permiſſion 

. to make this examination. I neither ſay nor 

f think, that there is no good religion upon 

* 1 earth; but I affirm, and it is but too true, 

44 that there never has been a religion publickly -- - 

a eſtabliſhed which hath not given the wal 

* cruel wounds to humanity. All parties have 

8 occaſionally tormented their fellow creatures, 

* and offered human ſacrifices to the Deity. 

2 What ever may be the ſource of theſe contra- | 
q dictions, certain it is they ſubſiſt; and can it | 
| be a crime to wiſh their removal? Chaſtity 

1 never thirſts after blood, nor doth the love of 

* one's neighbour inſpire us with the thoughts of 

2 maſſacre. In like manner, it is not zeal for 

. the ſalvation of ſouls that is the cauſe of per- 

f ſecution; pride, arrogance, and ſelt-love are 

* is fo only with a view, at a proper time, to beſtow 


its purity on that of marriage. How! will it be 
ſaid, with an air of triumphant raillery, do theſe 
old batchelors pretend to preach up the obligations 
of matrimony ? Why donot they themſelves marry ? 
Very true, why do they not, indeed? It is becauſe 
your abſurd inſtitutions have made a ftate, which 
is ſacred and delightful in itſelf, ſo ridiculous and 
unhappy, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ſupport it 
without being either a knave or a fool. Ye ſeep- 
tres of iron, abſurd laws! it is you whom we may 
reproach for our not having fulfilled our duties on 
earth : it is from us the cry of nature is heard 
againſt your barbarity. How can you prefumptu- 
ouſly. reproach us with the miſery to which you 
have reduced us? 3 
| — WI _ 
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ſubject of religion: for by ſo doing, they are 
inſtructed in their moral obligations, perſecu- 


principles, to ſuch as are common to a 


you ſubject mankind to human authority, they : 
would all be fo differently affected by it, that 
tho” every one ſhould be poſſeſſed of the greateſt 


. 
the cauſe. The more unreaſonable any reli- 
ion is, the more it is propagated by force: 
He who profeſſes abſurd tenets cannot bear 
that others ſhould ſee them repreſented in their 
true light. Reaſon, in ſueh a caſe, becomes 
the greateſt of crimes, and muſt, at all events, 
be ſuppreſſed, as men are aſhamed to want 
it in the eyes of others. Thus abſurdity and 
perſecution have the fame ſource. Mankind 
muſt be conſtantly terrified and intimidated. 
Leave them a moment to the uſe of their rea- 
ſon, and you are undone. | N 
On this conſideration alone, it appears to 
me an act of public good, to inſtruct people, 
under ſuch circumſtances, to reaſon on the 


tion is deprived of its ſting, and humanity is 
reſtored to its native rights. To this end, 
however, it is neceſſary to recur to 1 | 

; II man- 
kind; for if, when you begin to reaſon, you 
lay any ſtreſs on the authority of Prieſts, you 
put a ſword into her hand, and furniſh her with 
the means of perſecution. „ 
Thoſe who love peace alſo ſhould never re- 
cur to the. authority of books, This is the 
way never. to come to any determination. 
Rooks have been the ſource of inexhauſtible 
diſputes. Take a view of the hiftorles of 
nations; and you will find that ſuch as had no 
books had no diſputes among them. Would 


ſincerity 
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ſincerity and the ſoundeſt judgment, it would 
be impoſſible ſor them ever to agree. Never 


reaſon, therefore, on the maxims or arguments 


of others. Human language is not ſufficiently 


clear and explicit: Not even God himſelf, 
ſhould: he deign to ſpeak to us after our mode 
of ſpeech, could ſay any thing which would 


not afford us fome occaſion for diſpute. 


Our languages are the work of men, and 
men are creatures of confined talents. Our 
languages are the work of men, and men are 
deceitful. Hence, as there is no truth fo clearl 
announced, but that chicanery will find it in 


ſome degree equivocal, fo there is no falſhood 


ſo groſs that it may not be ſupported by ſome 
pretended reaſoning. 
We will ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that a man 
ſhould ſurprize us at midnight, by declaring 
it to be broad day; our furprize would, doubt- 
Jeſs, be accompanied with laughter, and we 


| ſhould treat him with ridicule; but give him 
only time and means to eſtabliſh a ſe, and 


ſooner or later you would ſee his partizans la-, 


bouring to prove that he was in the right. 


They would fay, that when he pronounced it 
was day, it certainly was ſo in ſome part of 
the world or other; and nothing could be 
more true. Others again might refine upon 
the aſſertion, and maintain, that, as there ate 
always ſome particles of light ſcattered up and 
down in the atmoſphere, it is day-light even 
all night long. And thus a number of ſubtle 
caſuiſts joining in the diſpute, they would pre- 
ſently make you ſee the ſun ſhine at midnight. 


This evidence, indeed, might not prevail uni- 
| * 
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verfally; the debate degenerating, according 


to cuſtom, into cruelty and bloodſhed. One 
party would be for the explication, anather 


ainſt it; one would be for taking the matter 
in a figurative ſenſe, and the other in a ſimple 
one. Some would ſay, he affirmed at mid- 
night, that it was then day, and it was night. 
Others would ſay, he affirmed at midnight 
that it was day, and it was day. Each would 
tax his opponent with inſincerity and obſtinacy: 
A battle or maſſacre muſt end the diſpute; 
ſtreams of blood would flow on all ſides; and 
if the new ſe uld in the end be victorious, 
it would be demonſtrated that it is day at mid- 


night. Such is the hiſtory of almoſt all the 
_ quarrels that have ariſen about religion. 


The innovations of moſt religious ſectaries 
have been eſtabliſhed by fanaticiſm, and main- 
tained by hypocriſy; hence it is that they are 
ſo repugnant to reaſon and virtue. Enthuſiaſm 
never reaſons; ſo that, whilſt its frenzy laſts, 
any thing goes down, nor is it very nice about 
articles of faith. Its method alfo is extremely 
convenient; doctrines are fo eaſily adopted, and 
morals ſo difficult to practiſe, that, taking the 
eaſieſt way, they ſupply the want of good 
works by the merit of an implicit faith. But 
after all, fanaticiſm is a critical ſtate which 


cannot laſt for ever. It hath its fits long and 
ſhort, more or leſs frequent; and hath its in- 
termiſſions, during which indifference pre- 
vails. During theſe intervals, the believer 
comes a little to himſelf, and is aſtoniſned to 


find himſelf ſurrounded with ſuch a heap of 
abſurdities. But the religion is eſtabliſhed, 
"IP e NY its 
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its forms preſcribed, laws are enacted in ſup- 


port of them, and ni are puniſhed. 


Who will venture to ſtand up, of himſelf, 

the laws of his country, and deny the religion 
of his fathers ? It is held more prudent to ſub- 
mit in ſilence ; it is our intereſt to be of the 
opinion of thoſe whoſe poſſeſſions we are to 
inherit. Every one acts the ſame farce, there— 


to proteſt againſt all theſe? to except againſt 


fore, with his neighbours; laughing in his 
ſleeve at what he affects publicly to revere. 


Such, my Lord; is the behaviour of the greater 
part of the profeſſors of moſt religions, and par- 
ticularly of yours; and ſuch is my key to the 


inconſiſtency, which'is ſo acc between 
their doctrines and their practice. Their be- 


lief is all affectation, and their manners che 
ſame as their faitn. | 


Why is it that one man is intereſted to take 


cognizance of the belief of another, or the 


ſtate of that of the citizens? It is, doubtleſs, 


becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that our faith hath an 
influence on our morals, and that on our ideas 


of the life to come, depends our conduct in 


the preſent. But, if this be not the caſe, of 
what conſequence is our belief, or the affeta- 
tion of it ? The appearance of religion is no 


longer of any other uſe than to diipents with 


the realit 


In a ſtate of 8 every one is entitled 


to inform himſelf, whether another believes 
himſelf under any obligation to be juſt ; the 
ſovereign having the right to examine into the 
reaſons on which every one founds ſuch obli- 

* B .  Bations 


| 8 Add to this, that eſtabliſned nationa 
orms ought to be obſerved; this is what ] 
have particulary inſiſted on. But with regatd 
to opinions merely ſpeculative, and that have 
no influence on morals, and which do not 
tend to the tranfgreſſion of the laws; every 
perſon ſhould be at liberty to think as he 
pleaſed, nor would any one be either entitled 
or intereſted, to dictate their ſentiments to 
others. Thus, for example, ſhould any per- 
#» ſon, tho? inveſted with authority, come to aſk 
me my opinion concerning the famous queſtion - 
of the hypoſtatical union; of which the Bible 
fays not a word, tbo''ſo many grown children 
have held councils, and fo many unhappy 
men have ſuffered on that account; I ſhould 
civilly deſire him, after having owned I did not 
underſtand, nor gave myſelf any concern 
about the matter,-to trouble himſelf about his 
own bufineſs ; and if he ſtill perſiſted, I ſhould 
take my leave of him. . 
This is the only principle, on which any 
thing determinate and equitable can be deduced 
from diſputes about religion; and without 
which, every one laying. down, on his part, 
the dying in queſtion, nothing is agreed on, 
or underſtood; while religion, which ought 
to contribute to the happineſs of mankind,. is 
productive of their greateſt evits. - | RS 
But as religions grow old they loſe ſight 
of the object they had firſt in view; they in- 
| creafe in ſubtilties, while every thing is to be 
underſtood, explained, and determined; thus 
the docttine grows daily refined, and the 
moral practices of it as conſtantly Re 
#4 A — . : here 
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There is undoubtedly a wide difference be- 


tween the ſpirit of Deuteronomy and that of 


the Talmud; between the ſpirit of the Goſpel 


and the quarrels about the Conſtitution. St. 
Thomas aſks, and determines it in the affir- 
mative, Whether articles of faith do not mul- 
tiply, by proceſs of time? That is to ſay, te 
ſueceſſive profeſſors, refining upon one another, 
come in time to know. much-more than hath 
been faid by Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles. St. 
Paul ingenuouſly confeſſes, (c that he ſaw things, 
but as through a glaſs darkly, and in part.“ 
Our Theologues have made a much greater 


progreſs; they ſee every thing, know every 


thing; they have cleared up all the obſeurities 
of Scripture; have determined what appeared 
indeterminate; and have ſhewn us, with thetr 
uſual modeſty, that the facred writers ſtood-ih 
great need of their aſſiſtance to become intel. 
ligible, and that the Holy Spirit knew not how w 
to explain itſelf clearly hoot them. 

When men have loſt fight of their niothl | 
duties, to buſy themſelves only about the opt- / 
nions and frivolous diſputes of Priefts, a 
Chriſtian is no longer afked, if he believes in 
God, but if he be orthodox ? he is required to 


ſubſcribe to a ſet form of uſeleſs and ſometimes 


unintelligible tenets; and when he hath ſo 
done, all is well, he is aſked no farther queſ- 
tions. Provided he doth nothing to get Him- 


_ ſelf hanged, he may live almoſt as he pleaſes ; 
his morals are nothing to the purpoſe, his Del. 


hef is ſecure. When religion } n come to this 
paſs, of what ule is it ts. ſoviet „or advan- 
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(6) 
diſſentions, troubles, and quarrels, of every 
kind, among them; and to ſet them a cuttin 
each others throats about the ſolution of 
.enigmas. Certainly it would be better to 
have no religion at all, than a religion ſo egre- 
giouſly miſapplied. Let us preſerve it, if poſſi- 
ble, from degenerating to that point, and be 
aſſured, in ſpite of chains and perſecution, that 
you will do a meritorious ſervice to mankind. 
Let us ſuppoſe that, wearied out with 
ſuch deſtructive quarrels, mankind ſhould. 
aſſemble to put an end to them, and agree 
about a religion adapted to the different 
people on earth. Every one would begin, 
undoubtedly, by propoſing his own, as the on- 
ly. true, rational, and demonſtrable religion ; 
as the only one agreeable to God and uſeful 
to man: But his proofs would by no means 
confirm his perſuaſions, at leaſt in the opi- 


nion of other ſets. Each party would have 


no voice but its own. It is no leſs certain 
that all the others would unite againſt it. 
In this manner the deliberation might go 


' _ round, one propoſing, and all the reſt reject- 


ang; this would never be the way to come 
to an agreement. It is to be conceived, 
therefore, that after much time loft in ſuch 
puerile altercations, men of ſenſe would ſeek 
the means of conciliation. To this end, they 
would begin by baniſhing all profeſſed divines 
from the aſſembly ; nor would it be difficult 
for them to ſee how indiſpenſible this preli- 
minary ſtep would be. This good work be- 
ing done, they would ſay to the reſt; till 
you can agree upon ſome one principle, it is 


$f 


1” ""Uw) -, 3555 
impoſſible you ſhould even underſtand each 


* other; and it is an argument by which no 

F . perſon ever was convinced, to ſay you are in the 

0 wrong becauſe I am in the right. You ſay this is 

- right, becauſe it is agreeable to God; but 

[- this- is preciſely the very thing in queſtion. 

e If we knew what religion was moſt agreea- _ 

it ble to him, there would be no farther diſ- 

- pute between us. You ſay that is right, be- 

h cauſe it is uſeful to mankind. This is quite 

d another thing. Men may judge of this parti- 

e cular. Let us take tais utility, therefore, as 

it our guide; and proceed to eſtabliſn thoſe 

1, _ doctrines which are moſt conducive to it. 

bt We may thus hope to come as near the ' 7 
3 truth as it is poſſible : For it is to be preſum- 

al ed that, whatever is moſt uſeful to his crea- 

18 tures, muſt be moſt agreeable to the Creator. 

3 Let us ſee, then, if there be any natus _ 

e ral affinity between us; if there be any Y 
* thing held in common by us all. Ve Jews, : 
t. what think: you of the origin of mankind? 

o We think they are all the offspring of one 

Ht common father. And, you Chriſtians, what 

* is your opinion on this ſubject? The ſame as 

. that of the Jews. And you, Turks, what 

h ſay you ? We think the ſame as the Jews 

k and Chriſtians.---Very well, ſo far is good, 

y and as men are all brothers, 4% ought un- 

es doubtedly to love each other as ſuch. | | 
It But of whom, ſay you, did our common <1 
* father receive hi being? For he certainly did 

> not make himſelf. —Of the Creator of heaven 

3 and earth. Jews, Turks, and Chriſtians alt 

is agree in this; here is another great point 

1 25 pp 
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36) 
gained. Again, of man, the work of this 
Creator, is he a ſimple or compound being? 
Is he formed of one ſubſtance, or of many ? 
Anſwer, ye Chriſtians! He is compoſed: of 
two ſubſtances, the one mortal, and the other 
immortal. —And you Turks !! We think the 
ſame.— And you Jews! We had formerly but 
confuſed ideas of this matter, as may be ſeen 
by the expreſſions of the ſacred writings; but 
we have been ſince enlightened; and at preſent 
are of the fame opinion as the Chriſtians.” 

In proceeding thus, by way of mterrogato- 
ries, on divine providence, the life to come, 
and other matters eſſential to the peace of 


ſociety, and the good of mankind ; and. 


having obtained almoſt uniform anſwers 
from every one, the queriſts would ſay to 


them (By the way, it is to be remembered 


that the Prieſts are . baniſhed the aſſembly ;) 
« Wherefore, my friends, do you thus tor- 
ment yourſelves? You appear to be all agreed 

as to thoſe points which are of conſequence for 
you to know; and tho' you may differ in ſen- 
timent as to other matters, I fee very little in- 
convenience. Draw up a few articles of an 
univerfal religion, which may be called, if you 
will, the humane and focial creed, and which 
every perſon living in ſociety may be obliged 
to receive. And tf any one ſhould ſpeak or 


write againſt it, he ſhould be baniſhed from 
ſociety, as an enemy to its fundamental laws. 


As to thoſe matters on which you are not all 
agreed, form of your particular creeds ſo many 
national religions, and profeſs them in fincerity | 
and truth.; but de not go on tormenting 

| EE yourſelves, 
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yourſelves, in order to make other nations re- 
ceive them, as you may reſt aſſured God Al- 


mighty doth not require this at your hands. 


For it is as unjuſt to inſtſt on ſubjecting others 
to your opinions as to your las; miſſionaries 
appearing to me to be juit as wiſe as conque- 
„ Vu MS a 

&« [n purſuing each your different doctrines, 
however, ceafe to imagine them ſo fully 


demonſtrated, that thoſe who do not look up- 


on them in that light are infincere. Ceaſe to 
believe, that all thoſe who examine your proofs 
and reject their evidence, are for that reaſon 
obſtinate Infidels, whole incredulity is crimi- 
nal. Ceaſe to think, that reaſon, a regard 
for truth, and fincerity are confined to your- 
ſelves. Do what we will, we are always in- 
duced to treat thoſe as enemies, whom we 


accuſe of wilfully reſiſting the force of evidence. 


We may lament their error, but we hate their 
obſtinacy. Give the preference to your own 
reaſons, if. you will, but always remember that 
fuch as are not converted by them, may alſo 


have theirs. 


„ Honour, in general, all the founders of 


your reſpective modes of worſhip. Let every 


one pay the reverence, which he cpnceives 
due to that of his own; but let him not deſpiſe 
thoſe of others. They might be men of great 
genius and great virtues; and theſe are always 


reſpectable. They have declared themſelves 
meſſengers from God; this might be, might oz 


might not 3 it is a ſubject which the generality, 
of mankind cannot judge of, in an uniform 
and conſiſtent manner, the proofs of * not 
| being 


VN 
. N * — 


being equally adapted to the comprehenſion of 
all. But, tho' this be the caſe, they ſhould 
not be haſtily treated as impoſtors. Who 
knows how far continual meditations on the 
Deity, or the enthuſiaſm of virtue, may have 
diſturbed, in the ſublime imaginations, the 
mean and regular order of their common ideas. 
A too great elevation of mind ſometimes turns 
the brain, and things are no longer ſeen in 
their ordinary light. Socrates himſelf imagi- 
ned he had a familiar, but no one hath dared, 
on that account, to accuſe him of being a knave. 
Shall we treat the founders of a Shel people, 
the benefactors of nations, with leſs regard than 
a particular individual? Tow 
In a word, let there be no more difputes 
among you, about the preference due to your 
ſeveral religions. They are all good, when 
they are eſtabliſhed by law, and contain what 
is eſſential to 3 happinefs. The form or 
mode of worſhip, is the police of religions, 
and not its eſſence, and it belongs to the 
Sovereign of every country to regulate it.” 
I have thought, my Lord, that a perſon, 
who ſhould reaſon thus, would not be, there- 
fore, a blaſphemer, or impious ; but that the 
conciliatory expedient he might thus propoſe, 
would be juſt, rational, and uſeful to man- 
kind. I did not think, alfo, that it would 
prevent his having a particular religion or 
mode of worſhip, any more than other pec 
ple, or his being as ſincerely attached to it. 
A true believer, knowing that an infidel is 
alſo a man, and probably an honeſt one, may, 
without a crime, intereſt himſelf in his _ | 


„ 

He may juſtly prevent the introduction of any 
foreign mode of worſhip in his country; but 
let him not conſign to damnation all thoſe 
who think differently from himſelf; for who- 
ever pronounces ſo raſh a judgment, becomes 

2 profeſſed enemy to the whole human race. 

J am conſtantly told, that civil toleration 
ſhould be admitted, but not a theological : 
for my. part, I am of a contrary opinion, and 
believe that a good moral man, be his religion By 
what it will, may be ſaved. But I do not, 
for that reaſon, think it lawful to introduce 
foreign modes of worſhip- in any country, 
without the permiſſion of its Sovereign: For 
tho? it may not be directly to diſobey God, it 


es. is to difobey the laws, and diſobedience to the 
"+ laws is diſobedience to God. — 15 
en With regard to ſuch religions as are once 
at eſtabliihed or tolerated in any country, I 
or conceive it is both cruel and unjuſt to ſup- ; 
18, preſs them by violence, and that the Sove- 
he reign is his own enemy, who injures the re- 
3 ligious ſectai ies of his country. There is a 
n, wide difference between embracing a new 
e- religion, and profeſſing that in which we are 
he born and bred: It is the firſt only that can in 
ſe, any ſhape be criminal. One ought neither 
n- to eſtabliſh a diverſity of religions, nor ſup- 
1d preis thoſe which are once eſtabliſhed : For a 
or ſon cannot be to blame in adopting the reli- 
o- gion of his father. All the arguments in be- 
it. half of public tranquillity make againſt the 
is advocate for perſecution. Religion never 
y,. WM caul.s any troubles in a ſtate, unleſs when 
te. > iS the- -- 


r 
the prevailing party would oppreſs the weak, 


or when the weaker party, being of a perſecu- 


ting ſpirit, cannot live in peace with any other. 

But no lawful worſhip, that is to ſay, a wor- 
ſhip com rchending any thing of the eſſence 
of relig. on, the profeſſors of which require of 
courſe nothing but peace and toleration, ever 
gave riſe to reb-llions or civil wars; unleſs 
when it was forced to act in its own defence 
and repel its perſecutors. Never did the Pro- 
teſtants, for inſtance, take up arms in France, 
unleſs when they have been perſecuted. Had 


they been permitted, they would have been 
_ contented to live in peace and quiet, I muſt. 


frankly confeſs, indeed, that the reformed 
religion had at firſt no right of eſtabliſhment 
in rance contrary to the laws, But when, 
tranſmitted from fathers to children, it be- 
came that of a conſiderable part of the French 
nation, and the Prince had ſolemnly treated 
with this party in the edict of Nantz ; that 
edict became an inviolable contract, which 
could not be annulled without the joint con- 
ſent of both parties : 50 that ever fince that 


time, the profeſſion of the proteſtant religion 


is, in my opinion, lawful in France. 

Indeed, were it not ſo, the ſubject ſhould 
ſurely be left at liberty to chuſe the alternative 
of leaving the kingdom with his effects, or 
of remaining, on condition of his conforming 
to the eſtabliſhed religion. But to compel 


them to ſtay, and yet refuſe to tolerate them; 
to inſiſt on their exiſtence and annihilation 


at the ſame time; to deprive them of th 
common 
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common privilege of nature, to annull their 

marriages *, to declare their children baſtards. 

But hold, I ſhall fay too much, in ſpeak- 

ing the truth here, V 
may venture to obſerve, however, that 


it might be political to deprive the Frenth | 


Proteſtants of their chiefs: But the govern- 
ment ſhould have ſtopped there. Political 


maxims have their applications and diſ- 


tinctions. In order to prevent diſſentions, 


which there is no longer any juſt reaſon to 
fear, the government hath deprived itſelf of 


very conſiderable reſources of which it ſtood 


In an arret of the Parliament. of Toulouſe, 


concerning the affair of the unfortunate Calas, the 


Proteſtants are reproached with intermarrying with 
each other; marriage being, according io the Proteflants,, 
an att merely civil, and of courſe, ſubject, both in us 
form and effects, to the will and pleaſure of the King. So 
; becauſe marriage is reckoned by the Proteſtants a 
civil act, it muſt follow that they are obliged to 


ſubmit to the will of the King, who makes it an 


act of the Roman Catholick religion. Thus the 
Proteſtants, to be legally entitledto marry, are oblig- 
ed to become Catholicks, notwit:.itanding, accord- 
ing to them, it is an act purely civil. Such is the 
logic of Meſſrs. the Parliament of Toulouſe.- -The 
kingdom of France is ſo very extenſive, that the 
French imagine the whole human race ſnould have 
no other laws then theirs. Their Parliaments and 
tribunals appear to have no idea of the law 
of nature and of nations; and it is very remarka- 


ble, that in all this great kingdom, in which are ſo 


many Univerſities, Colleges and Academies, where- 
in are taught ſo many frivolous arts and ſciences, 
there is not one profeſſor of n«tural law among 


them. The French are the only people in Europe 


who have looked on this ſtudy as uſeleſs, 


I 
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in gu need. What hurt can a party do, 
in ſuch a kingdom as France, which hath nei- 
ther great men nor nobility at their head? 
Examine into all your preceding wars, cal- 
led religious, and you will find ; I to have 
taken their riſe at court, and amidſt the ca- 
bals of the great. When the intrigues of the 
cabinet had embroiled publick affairs, the 


chiefs excited the people in the name of the 


Lord. But what intrigues, what cabals can 
be formed by a parcel of tradeſmen and pea- 


ſants? By what means can they form a party, 


in a country that contains nothing but ſer- 
vants and maſters, and in which equality of 
condition is either unknown or looked upon 
wi h honour ? A tradeſman propoſing to raiſe 
troops might be liſtened to in England, but 
would ſet every body laughing in France. 
If I were a King, Noa Miniſter---ftil 


: - 


leſs; but if I we:e a man in power in France, 


I ſhould ſay; every one among us is ambi- 
tious of poſts, employments; every one 1s 
for purchaſing the power to do ill; Paris 


and the court ſwallow up every thing. Let 


* The only fituation in which a people, thus 


deftitute of chiefs wiil take up arms, is that of deſ- 


pair, to which being reduced by their perſecutors, 
they have no other choice than in the manner of 
their deſtruction. In which caſe, the world beholds 
with aſtoniſhment, the power which a contemptible 
party may deduce from their deſpair ; a circum- 


ſtance which perſecutors never have calculated be- 


fore hand. And yet theſe wars have occaſioned ſo 


much bloodſhed, that they ought ſeriouſly to think 


ot 1 conſequence before they render them inevi- 
tab E. | 


N 


us leave the ſe poor people to fill up the void 


of the Provinces; but let them be tradeſmen 


and always tradeſmen, labourers and always 
labourers. Not being able to emerge from 
their ſituation, they will make the moſt of it. 
They will ſupply the place of our people, in 
thoſe conditions of life which we all aſpire 
to get out of; they will make commerce 
and agriculture flouriſh, which we abandon; 


they will furniſh out our luxury; they will 


labour, and we ſhall reap the fruits of it. 


If this project would not be more equitable 


than thoſe which are now purſued, it would 
at leaſt be more humane, and undoubtedly 
more uſeful. It is leſs the tyranny and am- 
bition of the great than their prejudices and 
confined views, which are ſo injurious to the 
common people of all nations. | 


| I will conclude what T have to ſay on this 


ſubject, by tranſcribing a ſhort diſcourſe 
which bears ſome relation to it. 25 


A Parſis of Suratte having ſecretly married 
a Turkiſh woman, was diſcovered, ſeized, 


and, having refuſed to embrace Maho- 


metaniſm, was condemned to death. Be- 
fore he went to execution, he addreſſed his 


Judge, in the following manner : . 
„Will you, then, take away my life? 


— 


For what crime is it you puniſh me? 1 have 


rather tranſgreſſed my own law than yours: 


My law ſpeaks to the heart, and is without 
cruelty ; my crime hath been puniſhed by the 


cenſure of my brethren. But what have I 


done to you deſerving of death? I have be- 
haved to you as if you were of my family, and 


have 


. . 


kl | 
1 have choſen a ſiſter from among you. I have * 
; left her to her own faith, and, for her own * 
g intereſt, ſhe hath reſpected mine. Confining | 7 
4 myſelf willingly to her alone, I have honour- 
' ed her as the inſtrument of that worſhip 5 
* which the author of my being requires, and 57 
0 have by her means paid that tribute which b 
; > every man owes to his ſpecies: Love be- 2 
| - ſtowed her on me, and virtue hath endeared 50 
| her to me; ſhe hath not lived in a ſtate of ” 
l! ſervitude, but hath entirely poſſeſſed the heart * 
1 of her huſband ; my fault hath made her no 1 
leſs happy than myſelf. To expiate ſo venial = 
1 a crime, however, you would have had me 1 
turn har and impoſtor; you would have 6 
id compelled me to profeſs your ſentiments, 5 
[| without reſpecting or believing them; as if * 
þ the violator of our laws deſerved to be ſub- 5 
| jected to yours, you have offered to my choice hy 
„ perjury or death, and I have choſen the lat- 
i ter, for I will not deceive you. I die, then, = 
| ſince it muſt. be ſo; but I die worthy to re- v 
| vive and reanimate the body of another juſt 
i + man. I die a martyr to my religion, with- 4 
i out fear of changing it after death for yours. | 
May I come again to the Mahometans to 2 
teach them to become humane, merciful, and y 
juſt : For ſerving the ſame God as we do, Be 
as there are not two Gods, you are blinded. hr 
by your zeal to torment his ſervants, and are *. 
only ſanguinary and cruel, becauſe you are _ 
inconſiſtent. . Pr 
Tou are mere children, that in your Ar 
{ play are capable only of doing miſchief to on 
4 mankind, You imagine yourſelves wiſe, - FR 


and 
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and you know nothing of God. Can your 
new-fangled' tenets be agreeable to him, who 

exiſts and hath been adored from all eternity ? 
How can ſuch a modern people ſpeak of the 
religions eſtabliſhed before them * Our rites, 
are as old as the ſtars in the Firmament : The 
firſt rays of the ſun lighted up and received 
the homage of our fore-fathers. Ihe great 
Zerduſt beheld the infancy of the world ; he 
foretold and deſcribed the order of the uni- 
verſe: And yet you, ye men of yeſterday, . ” 

you would ſet yourſelves up to be our Pro- 
phets. Twenty ages before Mahomet, be- 
fore the birth of Iſmael or his father, the 

Magi were of ancient ſtanding. Our facred 
books had given law to Aſia and the world, 
whi e three great Empires had ſucceſſively 
flouriſhed and paſſed away under our anceſtors, | 
before yours had exiſtence. „ 

Such, ye prejudiced mortals, is the differ- 
ence between you and us. You call your- 
ſelves believers and you live like barbarians, 
Your inſtitutions, your laws, your religion, 
nay, even your virtues, ferve only to vex and 
debaſe human nature. The duties you pre- 
{cribe are all gloomy and painful. Such are 
your faſtings, ſelf-denial, ſtripes, mutilations, 
and ſecluſion; ye know not how to lay your- 
ſelyes under any obligations but ſuch as are 
attended with affliction and reſtraint. You 
make men hate life, and the means of their 
preſervation; your women are without men, 
your lands without cultivation; you devour 
the brute creation, and maſſacre the human; 
you delight in blood and cruelty, and by 


means 


F 
means of the twofold yoke of fanaticiſm and 
deſpotic power, impoſe cuſtoms that are 
. deftruQive to our ſpecies and ſhocking to 
nature. 1 
As to us, we are men of peace; we 
neither do, nor wiſh, ill to any thing that 
breathes, not even to our tyrants themſelves : 
We give them, without reluctance, the fruits 
of our labour, contented to be uſeful to them 
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rous herds ſtill cover your paſtures ; the trees 
we. plant, afford you fruit and ſhade ; your 
lands, which we cultivate, ſupply you with 
nouriſhment by our means; a ſimple and 
harmleſs people increaſe and multiply under 
your oppreflion, and draw from the boſom 
of our common mother that plenty and a- 
bundance which you could. not have pro- 
cured for youſelves. The ſun, which lights 
us at labour, is a witneſs of our patience and 
your injuſtice ; when it riſes, it finds us con- 
ſtantly employed in well doing, and when it 
ſets it attends us home to our families, there 
to prepare ourſelves for new labour. 
The truth is known only to God. If, 
notwithſtanding all this, therefore, we are 
deceived in our religion, it is hardly to be 
| believed that we ſhall be condemned to Hell ; 
F we, who are employed only in doing good 
upon earth; and that you ſhould be of the 
number of the. elect, and choſen of God, 
who do nothing but ill. But, ſuppoſing we 
are really in an error, you ought to ſhew it 
ſome ed, for your own advantage. Our 
piety makes you fat, and yours makes you 
EE | lean; 
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and to diſcharge our own * Our nume- 
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jean ; thus we repair the miſchiefs which are 
dene you by a deſtruQtive religion. Believe 
me, you had better let us enjoy our own 
opinions, which are ſo uſeful to you; there be- 
ing juſt reaſon to fear, that if we ſhould adopt 
yours, it would prove the greateſt evil that 
could happen to you.” „ 

I have thus endeavoured, my Lord, to give 
you an idea of that ſpirit, in which the Savoy- - 
ard's creed was. written, and of thoſe conſide- 
rations which induced me to publiſh it. On 
which, I now take the liberty to aſk you, in 
what reſpect can you call his doctrines blaſ- 
phemous, impious, or abominable ? and what 
you find in it ſo ſcandalous and pernicious to - 
mankind ? I afk the ſame of thoſe who have 
charged me with publiſhing what I ought to 
have kept ſecret, and with the intention of 
diſturbing the public peace*and good order of 
ſociety; a vague and impertinent imputation, 
with which thoſe, who reflect leaſt on what is 
uſeful or hurtful, excite the credulous public 
againſt a well meaning author. To recal _ 
people to the true faith which they have thrown n 
aſide, is this to teach them to believe nothing? 
To advife every one to ſubmit to the laws of 
their country, is this to diſturb the peace and 
good order of ſociety? Do I write againſt all 
religious worſhip, by exhorting every people 
to abide by the eſtabliſhed modes of their coun- 
try? Do we deprive a man of what he has, by 
adviſing him not to change it? Is the paying 
a reſpect to every religion, making a mock of 
all religions? In a word, is it fo eſſential to the 
profeſſors of each, fo _ one another, that, 
] | | r 
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if that hate be removed, religion itſelf is 
aboliſhed? OT x Ty 
Vet this is what the people are told, by thoſe 

who are in power, when the public odium is 

to be excited againſt the advocate for truth. So 
now, ye cruel perſecutors, your arrets, your 
mandates, and your journals, exaſperate and 
abuſe the public on my account. On the 
credit of your clamours the world conceives me. 
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1 a monſter of wickedneſs: Your clamours, 
i | however, will, ſooney or later, ſubſide, and my 
[i A _ writings will remain to your ſhame. The 
it Sh more moderate Chriſtians will ſearch them, 
with aſtoniſhment, for thoſe horrid ſentiments 


SS TO EA 
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i you pretend to find there, and will only ſee 
=_ 1 the morals of their divine maſter mixed with 
it leflons of peace, concord, and charity. May 
they learn thence to be more juſt than their 
fathers | May the virtues they gather from 
thence avenge me one day of your maledicti- 


[ ons! 
i With regard to ſuch objections, as relate 
if to the particular ſects into which the world is 7 
bt divided, would I could give them ſufficient 30 
1 force, to make every one leſs opiniated of his a 
if own, and leſs an enemy to others ; to induce c 
# every one to be indulgent and candid, from 8 
bi the natural and ſtriking conſideration, that if 2 
Ml he had been born in a different country, or h 
if among a different ſe, he would have infalli- a1 
i} bly taken that for error which he now takes p: 
1 for truth, and that for truth which he now 
* takes for error! It is of ſo much conſequence th 
0 to mankind to regard leſs the opinions, which fc 
0 1 OY n eb te herd! 

ſerve to divide, than thoſe Which unite them w 
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On the contrary, by neglecting what they ap- 
prove in common, they are embittered againſt 
each other, on account of their particular ſen- 
timents; tickling moſt for thoſe opinions 
which ſeem the moſt unreaſonable, while 
every one ſupplies with confidence that autho- 
rity which reaſon refuſes. ' Thus, while we 
are all agreed at the bottom about every thing 
which is truly intereſting, and of which we 
take little notice, we ſpend our lives in diſ- / 
putation, in quarrelling, and in perſecuting | 
each other, on account of thoſe things we un- 
derſtand the leaſt, and which it is leaſt neceſ- 
ſary for us to underſtand. Deciſions after de- 
ciſions are made to no purpoſe, and their con- 
traditions palliated in vain by an unintelligi- 
ble jargon; we find every day new queſtions 
to reſolve, and new ſubjects to quarrel about; 
becauſe every doctrine hath infinite branches, 
and becauſe every body, full of the importance 
of his petty refinement, believes that to be 
eſſential which is not ſo, and neglects what 
really is ſo. Hence, if any one propoſes ob- 
jections which they cannot reſolve, which, on 
account of the perplexity of their doctrines, be- 
comes every day more eaſy to do, they areas 
fretful as children; and becauſe they are more 
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F attached to their party than to the truth, ahd - 

have more pride than ſincerity, the leſs they 

- are able to prove, the leſs are they diſpoſed to 

patdon uy Ge ;%·· CES TITIRS 
7 My own hiſtory may ſerve to ſhew, better 

- than apy other, the judgment we ought to 

1 form of our modern Chriſtians; but as this 

would ſay more of them than is credible, it 

1 os ES. | may, 


8 
may, perhaps, one day give riſe to an opinion 
directly oppoſite; that which is now the op- 


probrium of my contemporaries may be their 


glory; when the well meaning reader of my 
work ſhall cry out in the ſimplicity of his heart, 
What heavenly times muſt thoſe have been 
when ſuch a book as this was burnt as impi- 
ous, and its author proſecuted as a malefactor 
Doubtleſs, the productions of that age muſt 
have breathed the moſt ſublime devotion, the 
whole earth muſt have been covered with 
Saints !” 


— But other books will likewiſe r remain. It will 
be known, for example, that the ſame age pro- 
duced a panegyriſt on the feaſt of St. Bartho- 


lome-v, a Frenchman, and, as it may well be 


believed, an Eccleſiaſtic, without exciting 
either Parliament or Prelate againſt him. 


Then, indeed, by comparing the morals of 
the two ee and the crimes of their reſpec- 
tive authors, the language of the world — 
be changed, and a different concluſion drawn, 
Thoſe are abominable doctrines whichexcite 
ple to injuſtice, to murther, and fanaticiſm. 
For what can be more abominable than to re- 
duce violence and injuſtice to a ſyſtem, and to 
deduce them from the mercy of God? 1 ſhall 
abſtain here from drawing a parallel that may 
diſpleaſe you. So far, however, your Lord- 
ſhip will agree with me, that if France- had 
profeſſed the religion of the Savoyard Prieſt, 


a religion ſo pure and ſimple, 8 the 
elds 


fear of God and the love of man, your 
would not have ſo often been dyed with blood; 


A: * ſo gay and 3 would not have 
6 aſtoniſhed | 
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aſtoniſhed the reſt of mankind with their cru- 


elties in ſo many maſſacres and perſecutions, 


from the time of the inquiſition of Toulouſe®* 


to the feaſt of St. Bartholomew; the Counſel- 
lor Du Bourg would not have been gibbeted, 


for having gtven his opinion in favour of the 


Proteſtants ; the inhabitants of Merindol and 


the Cabrieres had not been put to death by an 
arret of the Parliament'of Aix; nor in our own 


of which he could not be guilty. But we ſhall 
now return, my Lord, to your cenfures, and 
the reaſons on which you found them. Ir is 
always men, ſays the Curate, who tell us the 
word of God, and who tell us it alſo in un- 


known tongues. On the contrary, we often 
ſtand in great need of God to aſcertain the 
word of men; it is, at leaft, certain he might 


have given us his own word, inſtead of mak- 
ing uſe of ſuch ſuſpected inſtruments. The 


Curate complains that ſo much human teſti- 


mony is requiſite to aſcertain the divine word: 


* Tt is true that St. Dominic, a Spaniſh Saint, 
bore a confiderable part in this Inquiſition. This 
Saint, according to a writer of his Order, had ſo 
much charity, in preaching againſt the Albigenſes, 


times the unhappy Calas been put to the tor- 
ture and expired on the wheel, for a crime 


to unite himſelf to certain devout perſons, who, 


being zealous for the faith, took care to extirpate 


Curate, and was, indeed, differently rewarded, 
The profeſſors of the one are perſecuted, while 


thoſe of the other are canonized, 


| thoſe heretics, by the material ſword, who could 
not be ſubdued by the ſword of the fpirit.---This © 
kind of charity little reſembles that of our good. 
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Flow many men are they, ſays he, between God 
and me. 5 : 'S 7 
Jo this you reply: To juſtify this com- 
| plaint, my dear brethren, we ought to be able 
AT to affirm that a revelation muſt be falſe, when 
it is not made to every individual; we ought 
to be able to ſay, that God cannot require us 
to believe any thing he has ſaid, unleſs he had 
particularly addreſſed himſelf to us.“ 
On tne contrary, however, this complaint is 
juſtifiable only by admitting the truth of reve- 
lation. For if you ſuppoſe it falſe, what com- 
plaint have you * to make againſt the 
means God hath made uſe of, when he hath 
confeſſedly made uſe of none? Ought he to 
account to you for all the abuſes of an ffnpoſ- 
tor? When you permit yourſelves to be duped, 
it is your fault, and not his. But if God, 
doubtleſs at liberty to uſe his own means, hath 
given the preference to thoſe which require on 
* our part ſo much erudition, and ſuch profound 
inveſtigation, is the Curate to blame to wiſh, 
„That, being always reduced to the neceflity 
of examining, comparing, and verifying the 
evidence, God had deigned to have ls him 
all that trouble; ſhould he have ſerved him 
with a leſs willing heart?” „ 
ä Your minor, my Lord, is fo admirable that 
P. I ſhall tranſcribe it verbatim. I am indeed 
- fond of making uſe of your own words; this 
is my greateſt partiality. © But is there not 
an infinite number of facts even prior to that 
of the Chriſtian revelation, of which it would 
be abſurd to doubt? Now by what means do 
we acquire the knowledge of theſe facts but 


by 


Ts 


by human teſtimony !? By. what other means 

| did our author himſelf become acquainted with 
Sparta, with Athens, and with Rome, on 
whoſe laws, manners, and heroes he laviſhes 
ſuch extravagant encomiums? What a num- 
ber of men between him and even the hiſtori- 
ans that tranſmitted to him an account of thoſe 
events. 

If the ſubject were leſs ſerious, or had I 
lefs reſpe& for your Lordſhip, this manner of 
reaſoning would furniſh me with an opportu- 
nity of diverting my readers ; but God forbid 
that I ſhould forget what is due to the ſubject 
I am treating, or to the perſons whom J ad- 


dreſs. At the hazard, therefore, of being flat 


and inſipid in my reply, I ſhall content myſelf 
with barely pointing out your error. 


You will pleaſe to conſider, then, that it is 
perfectly conſiſtent with the order of things, 


that 5 * facts ſhould be atteſted by human 
witneſſes. They cannot be confirmed by any 
other means; for how ſhould I know that 


Sparta and Rome ever exiſted unleſs by means 


of contemporary authors: Now between me 
and authors, who lived ſo far diſtant from me, 
there muſt neceſſarily be intermediate commu- 
nicants : But where is the neceſlity of any ſuch 
between God and me, and wherefore at leaſt 
ſuch as lived at ſo great a diſtance of place and 
time, that they muſt ſtand in need of ſo many 
others? Is it ſimple or natural that God ſhould 
have made choice of Moſes to ſpeak to John 

James Rouſſeau. 
Add to this, that no one is obliged, under 
pain. of damnation, to believe that Rome or 
*C 4 Sparta 
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Sparta have exiſted ; nor is any one conſigned 
to eternal flames for having doubted it. Evety 
fact, of which we are not eye-witneſſes, muſt 
gain credit with us from the moral evidence 
of its truth, and all moral evidence is capable 
of a greater or leſs degree of certitude. Can 
[ believe, therefore, that divine juſtice will 
caſt me for ever into hell, merely for not de- 
termining exactly the point at which ſuch evi- 
dence becomes irrefragable ? | 

"There is not an hiftorical fact in the ids 
more fully atteſted, than that of the Vampires. 
It is e by regular information, certi- 
ficates of Notaries, Surgeons, Vicars, and 
| Magiſtrates, And yet, with all this, who 
believes in the Vampires? And ſhall we be all 
damned for not believing ? However well at- 
teſted, even in the opinion of the incredulous 
Cicero, are many of the prodigies related by 
Livy, I cannot help regarding them as ſo many 
fables, and certainly am not the only perſon 
who doth fo. My conſtant experience, as well 
as that of mankind in general, is much more 
convincing in this reſpe& than the teſtimony 
of individuals. If Sparta and Rome were in 
themſelves prodigies, they were prodigies of the 
moral kind; fo that we ſhould be like the Lap- 
landers, who fix the natural ſtature of man at 
four foot, if we ſhould circumſcribe the human 
mind, within the ſtandard of thoſe little 
fouls which exiſt in modern times. | 

You will pleaſe to remember, my Lord, 


that I go on to examine your arguments in 


themſelves, without defending thoſe you have 


contraverted. After this neceſſary intimation, 
I will 


e a. 
1 will take the liberty to make another ſuppo- 
ſition on your method of argumentation. : 

I will ſuppoſe that an inhabitant of St. 
James's Street, ſhould. addreſs himſelf to the + 
Archbiſhop of Paris, in the following manner: 
<« I know, my Lord, that you neither believe 
in the beatification of St. John de Paris, nor in 
the miracles which it pleaſed God to work 
openly on his tomb, in the ſight of the moſt 
enlightened and numerous multitude. - I think 
it my duty, therefore, to aſſure you, that I 
myſelf ſaw that Saint in perſon riſe up from the 
Place where his bones were depoſite d. 

To this, we will ſuppoſe, he adds a detail 
of theſe particular circumſtances, which would 

de moſt ſtriking to the ſpectator of ſuch a fact. 
I am perſuaded that, on receiving this piece 
of information, you would begin your reply 
by enquiring into the fituation, and ſen- 
timents of the informant; concerning. his 
confeſſor, and other matters of that kind .. 
and when you had comprehended, both by his 
manner and diſcourſe, that he was a poor 
mechanick, who could not produce his certi- - | 
ficate of confeſſion, you would be confirmed 
in the opinion of his being a JIanſeniſt. In which 
caſe, you would doubtſeſs anſwer him in a 
tone of raillery: Ay, ay, my friend, you 
are a convulſionary, and have ſeen the reſur- 
rection of the Abbe Paris ? It is not at all ſur- 
prizing in you, who have ſeen ſo many other 
miracles.“ „ i ET 

In reply to this, I go on to ſuppoſe, be 
perſiſts. in the truth of his relation. He will 
tell you, that he was not alone when he ſaw 


Cs, tis 


— 
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this miracle; that there were two or three 
perſons with him who ſaw the ſame thing, and 
that others, to whom he had ſpoken of it, aſ- 
- fured him alſo they themſelves had ſeen the 
fame. On this, you would aſk him if all 
theſe witneſſes were Janſeniſts too? © Yes, 
my Lord, they were; but this is no matter; 
they are ſufficient in number, of irreproachable 
manners, of great good ſenſe, and in every 
reſpe&t unexceptionable; the proof is com- 
pleat, and nothing is wanting to our declara- 
tion to aſcertain the veracity of the fact.” 
Some Jefs charitable: Biſhops might ſend for 
a, commiſfary, and conſign the honeſt man, 
who had been honoured with this extraordi- 
nary viſion, to the hofpital for lanatics. But 
you, my Lord, more humane, without being 
more credulous, would content yourſelf, after 
giving him a ferious reprimand, to diſmiſs him 
thus: I know that two, or three witneſſes, 
of good morals and common ſenſe, are ſuffi- 
cient to atteſt the life or death of a man; but 
I know not how many are requiſite to confirm 
the reſurrection of a Janſenift Go, then, my 
friend, and till I know this, endeavour to recti- 
fy and compoſe your brain, I diſpenſe with 
your faſting; and here is ſomething to buy 
you a good dinner.” FFF 
This, my Lord, is nearly what you would 
ſay to him, and what every other ſenſible man 
would fay, in the ſame caſe. Hence I con- 
clude, as well from your Lordſhip, as from 
every other man of ſenſe, that the moral proofs, 
ſufficient to aſcertain the facts which are in the 
order of poſſibilities, are not ſufficient to aſcer- 
| tain 


„ 


yet, the following is the exulting inference 
you bring forth againſt me: The ſcepticiſm 
of 'our author, therefore, with regard to this 
particular, is evidently founded on nothing 
but the intereſts of his own infidelity.” _ 
If my infidelity, my. Lord, ſhould ever pro- 
cure me a Biſhoprick, worth an hundred 


' thouſand livres per annum, you might then 


talk of the intereſts of my infidelity. 

I proceed to tranſcribe your remarks ; tak- 
ing the liberty only of reſtoring, when neceſ- 
ſary, thoſe paſſages of my book which you have 
G e = 

What if a man, (ſays he a little further) 


ſhould come and harangue us in the following 
manner: I come, ye mortals, to announce to you 


the will of the. Maſt High; acknowledge in my 


voice, that of him, who ſent me. I command 


the Sun to move backwards, the Stars to change 
their places, the Mountains to- diſappear, the 
Waves to remain fixed on high, and the Earth 


t0 wear a different aſpect.“ Who would not, 


at the ſight of ſuch miracles, immediately at- 
tribute them to the Author of Nature? Who 


would not think, my dear brethren, that a 


writer, who' ſpeaks in this manner, wanted 


only to be witneſs to a miracle to become a 


Chriſtian ??—You might have ſaid ſtill more, 


my: Lord, as I do not even ſtand in need of 


miracles to be a Chriſtian. 
„ But: hear what: he ſays farther ; © The 


moſt important examination, after all, re- 
DE | *C.& mains 


tain facts of a different order, or thoſe which 
are ſupernatural: On which I leave you to 
judge of the juſtice of your compariſon. And 
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doctrine delivered; for as thoſe who ſay that | 


God is pleaſed to work theſe miracles, pretend 
that the Devil ſometimes imitates them, we 
are no nearer than before, tho' ſuch miracles 
ſhould be ever ſo well atteſted. As the Magi- 
cians of Pharaoh worked the ſame miracles, 
even in the preſence of Moſes, as he himſelf- 


performed by the expreſs command of God; 


why might not they, in his abſence, pretend, ; 
on the ſame proofs, to the ſame authority? 

Thus, after proving the truth of the doctrine 
by the miracle, you are reduced to prove the 
truth of the miracle by the doctrine, leſt the 
works of the Devil ſhould be miftaken for 
thoſe of God. What is to be done in this 
Caſe ? There is but one ſtep to be taken, and 


that is to recur to reaſon, and leave miracles to 


themſelves : Better indeed had it been, never 
to have had recourſe te them 4.“ 
That is as much as to ſay, continues your 


Lordſhip, ſhew me a miracle and I will believe. 


Yes, my Lord, it is as much as to ſay, ſhew 
me a miracle and I will believe in miracles, 
And again, yet when you have ſheuwn me a mira- 
cle, I will net believe. Yes, my Lord, it is 
Aying, agreeable to the precept of Moſes, 
that tho? a miracle be ſhewn me, I will not 
therefore believe in any abſurd or unreaſona- 

dle doctrine, it may be calculated to ſupport. | 


+ I have ins: obliged here, after his Lordſhip's 
example, to confound the text and the notes. The 
reader may conſult both by turning to Emilius, vol. 


. ſhould 


„ Pin” 
I T ſhould ſooner believe in the power of magick 
than acknowledge the voice of God in ſuch 
injunctions as contradict my reaſon. 2 
have ſaid, that the plaineſt arguments of = | 
common ſenſe, might in this particular, be ob- 4 
ſcured and perplexed by ſubtle diſtinctions: | Ha 

This is alſo one of my predictions; of which: * > 
the following paſſage is the accompliſhment. i 
„When a doctrine is acknowledged to be | 
divine, and to be founded on the truth of po- 1 
ſitive revelation, we make uſe of it, indeed, 


to judge of miracles ; that is, to reject the pre- 


| 
| 
| 
tended prodigies which impoſtors may ſet up | 
againſt ſuch doctrine. When the point in 
queſtion is an intire new doctrine, which is | 
{aid to be dictated by the ſpirit of God, mira- | 
. cles are produced as proofs of it ; that is to ſay, 4M 
the perſon who affumes the character of 2. 
miſſionary from the moſt High, confirms his j 
miſſion and the doctrines he preaches by mira-- ; 
cles, which are the teſtimony of God himſelf, - 1 
Thus the doctrine and the miracles are made 
uſe of reſpectively, according to the different | 
points of view, in which they are placed, in | | 
the ſtudy or illuſtration of religion. But in if 
this there is no abuſe of argument, ridiculous. Il 
ſophiſtry, or abſurd reaſoning in a circle.“ | 
Of this I leave the reader to judge, For' =o 
my part, I ſhall not add a ſyllable. I have : 
| ſometimes replied to your arguments by others 
of my own; but ſhall here leave you to be II 
anſwered by yourſelf. _ 7 
bere then, my good brethren, is that philo= | 
= fophical candour and ſincerity of which this writer | 
makes fo great a boaſt —\-— © 


nv 


. In anſwer to this queſtion, my Lord, I caty 
only reply, that I never piqued myſelf on any 
philoſophical ſincerity, for I know of no ſuch 

thing. Nay, I cannot ſay much in favour 
even of chriſtian ſincerity, while the profeſſed 
Chriſtians of our own times take it ſo ill, that 
we do not ſuppreſs every objection they are not 
able to remove, But for pure candour and 
ſimple fincerity, I may boldly aſk, whether 
yours or mine are more evident in the caſe 
before us. | 

The farther I advance, the more intereſtin 
is the ſubject between us; I muſt therefore 
continue 6k tranſcribe your Mandate: in a 
diſcuſſion of ſo much importance I ſhould not 
omit even a ſingle word. 

Mill it be believed that, after having taken the 
greaigſi pains to invalidate the human teſtimony 
of the Chriſtian revelation, the fame author 
"ſhould pay it the ruff ſelemn and poſiti trve de- 
ference imaginable f 

There would, doubtleſs, be a reaſon for i it; as 

I hold every doctrine to be revealed, in which, 
J acknowledge the traces of the divine ſpirit. 

It is requiſite only to render your expreſſion. 
leſs equivocal. If, by ſaying a deference to 
it, you mean the chriſtian revelation, you are 
in the right; but if you mean to the human 
teſtimony of it, you are certainly wrong. 

But he this as it will, I appeal to your teſti- 
mony againſt thoſe who pretend that I reject 

all revelation; as if to confeſs that a 3 

is attended with difficulties inſu perable for the 

human underſtanding, is to reject it; and as 
* If the not admitting it upon. human teſtimony | 
if were 
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were to reject it, when there are other equi- 


oe; 


-  _ 


valent or ſuperior proofs, on account of which 


* 


that may be well diſpenſed with. 


To convince you- of this ſtrange inconſiſtence, | 


and at the ſame time to ſerve for your edifi- 
cation, my deaf brethren, I ſhall cite the paſſage 
' wherein he hath done this in the plaineſt terms. 
I will confeſs to you, ſays he, that the ma- 
jeſty of the ſcriptures ſtrikes me with admira- 


tion, as the purity of the Goſpel ® hath its in- 


Auence on my heart, Peruſe the works of 


our Philoſophers with all their pomp of dition: 
How mean, how contemptible are they, com- 
pared with the ſcripture! Is it poſſible that a 
book, at once ſo ſimple and ſublime, ſhould be 
merely the work of man? Is it poſſible that the 


ſacred perſonage, whoſe hiſtory it contains, 


fhould be himſelf a mere man? Do we find that 


he aſſumed the tone of an enthuſiaſt or ambiti- 


ous ſectary? What ſweetneſs, what purity in 
his manners! What an affecting gracefulneſs in 
his delivery! What ſublimity in his maxims! 
What profound' wiſdom in his diſcourſes Þ 
What preſence of mind, what ſubtilty, what 
truth in his repties? How great the command 
over his paſſions! Where is the man, where 
the Philoſopher, who could fo live and fo die, 


without weakneſs and without oſtentation? 


»The Archbiſhop having tranferibed this paſ- 

fage- fomewhat incorrectly, in his Mandate, Mr. 
Rouſſeau rallies him for his inaccyracy. As the, 
variatian, however, is not of any importance, 
aud'depends.in. ſome meaſure on the idiom of the 
original, the tranſlator thinks it unneceſſary to par- 
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When Plato deſcribed his imaginary good ; 


man loaded with all the ſhame of guilt, yet : 
meriting the higheſt rewards of virtue, he de- 


fcribes exactly the character of Jeſus Chriſt : 
The reſemblance was ſo ſtriking, that all the 


Fathers perceived it. | 
« What prepoſſeſſion, what blindneſs muſt 
it be, to compare the ſon of Sophroniſcus to the 
fon of Mary? What an infinite diſproportion 
there is between them? Socrates dying without 
pain or ignominy, eaſily ſupported his cha- 
racer to the laſt ; and if his death, however 
eaſy, had not crowned his life, it might have 
been doubted whether Socrates, with all his 
wiſdom, was any thing more than a vain ſo- 


phiſt. He invented, it is faid, the theory of 
morals, Others, however, had before put 


them in practice; he had only to ſay, there- 


fore, what they had done, and reduce their 


examples to precept. Ariſtides had been z/2 
before Socrates defined zu/ice ; Leonidas had 
n up his life for his country before Socrates 


eclared patriotiſm to be a duty; the Spartans - 


were a ſober people before rates recom- 


mended ſobriety ; before he had even defined 


virtue, Greece abounded in virtuous men, 
But where could Jeſus learn, among his com- 


I have thought proper, as I came along, to fill 
up the breaks made by the Archbiſhop, not only to 
ſupply thoſe omiſſions which he may have made 
with an inſidious deſign, but alſo every other, as 
the want of connection frequently weakens the paſ- 
ſage, and as my enemies are very ſolicitous to ſup- 


preſs every thing I have ſaĩd in favour of religion. 


petitorsʒ 


— 
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petitors, that pure and ſublime morality, of 
whieh he only hath given us both precept and 


example. The greateſt wiſdom was made 


known amidſt the moſt bigotted fanaticiſm, 
and the ſimplicity of the moſt heroic virtues 


did honour to the vileſt people on earth. The 
deathof Socrates, peaceably philoſophiſing with 
his friends, appears the moſt agreeable that 


could be wiſhed for; that of Jeſus, expiring 


in the midſt of agonizing pains, abuſed, in- 
ſulted, and accuſed by à whole nation, is the 


moſt horrible that could be feared. Socrates, 
in receiving the cup of poiſon, bleſſed, indeed, 


the weeping executioner who adminiſtered it; 


but Jeſus, in the midſt of excruciating tor- 
tures prayed for his mercileſs tormentors. 


Ves, if the life and death of Socrates were 


thoſe of a Sage, the life and death of Jeſus ars 


thoſe of a God. Shall we ſuppoſe the Eyan- 


gelic hiſtory a mere fiction? Indeed, my 


friend, it bears not the marks of fiction; on 


the contrary, the hiſtory of Socrates, which 


nobody preſumes to doubt, is not fo well at- 
teſted as that of Jeſus Chriſt. Such a ſuppo- 
ſition, in fact, only ſhifts the difficulty without 
obviating it: It is more inconceivable that a 
number of perſons ſhould agree to write ſuch 
a hiſtory, than that one only ſhould furniſh 


the ſubject of it. The Jewiſh authors were 
incapable of the diction, and ſtrangers to the 


IO contained in the Goſpel, the marks 
of whoſe truth are ſo ſtriking and inimitable, 
that the inventar would be a more aſtoniſhing 


character than the hero.” * It would be more 


* Emilius, vol, iii. p. 137, 


difficult, 
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difficut, my dear brethren, to expreſs-a more ex- 
plicit homage to the authenticity of the Goſpel, 


IJ am obliged to you, my Lord, for this con- 


ceſſion, as you are by fo far leſs unjuſt than 


my other enemies. And yet, ſay you, the 


author acknowledges it only in conſequence of hu- 
man teſtimony. Here, my Lord, you are miſ- 
taken ; I acknowledge ſuch authenticity in 
conſequence of the Goſpel itſelf, and that 


ſublimity which I find in it, abſtracted from 


any moral evidence. I do not want any aſ- 
ſurance that a Goſpel exiſts, when I am my- 
ſelf in poſſeſſion of it. It is altuayt men that 
report what ather men have reported, and 
nothing more; they do not report the exiſtence 
of a Goſpel ; this I ſee. with my own eyes; 
and ſhould the whole world maintain that there 
is no ſuch thing, I ſhould be firmly convinced 


the. whole world was miſtaken. What a 
. number of men between God and him ! Not one. 


The Goſpel itſelf determines this point, and 
this is in my own hands. By, what means 
ſoever it came there, and by whomſoever 
written, I acknowledge in it the dictates of 


the divine ſpirit. This is as immediately pre- 


ſent as poſſible; there are no human witneſſes 
between this evidence and my own heart; the 
ſenſe in which human teſtimony intervenes, 


regarding the hiſtory of this ſacred book, its 
authors, the time when it was written, &c. 


all which points enter into thoſe critical diſ- 
cuſſions in which moral evidence univerſally 
is admitted. Such is the reply of the Savoy- 
ERS. - _--- 


Nothing 


 « Nothing can be more evident, you fay, than 
that the writer here contradicts himſelf, and is 
confuted on his own principles. Your Lord- 
ſhip is welcome to enjoy my confuſton. —How 
/irangely infatuated therefore is this author to add, 
And yet, with all this, the ſame Goſpel a- 
bounds with incredible relations, with circum- 
ances repugnant to reaſon, and which it is 
1mpoſlible for a man of ſenſe either to con- 
ceive or admit. What is to be done amidſt 
all theſe contradictions? Be modeſt and cir-, 
cumfpect : ' Regard in filence® what cannot 
be either diſproved or comprehended, and 
humble thyſelf before the Supreme. Being, 
who only knows the truth. Such is the invo- 


In order that mankind ſhould impoſe on them- 
relves this reſpectful ſilence, it is requiſite that ſome- 
body ſhould give them for once the reaſons for fo- 
doing. He, who is ſenſible of theſe reaſons, may 
give them, but thoſe. who cenſure others without. 
giving them, may as well be filent. To addreſs the, 4 
publick boldly and with frankneſs, is the right of eve- 
ry man, and even his duty on ſubjects of utility: 
But it is not right for one individual publickly to 
cenſure another; this is attributing to himſelf too 
great a ſuperiority of virtue, and abilities, It is 
tor this reaſon I have never taken upon me to 
criticiſe or reprimand any one. I haye told the age, 
indeed, ſome harſh truths; and I have not been 
{evere on individuals; but when I have occaſionally 
contraverted or mentioned the writings of others, 
I. have always ſpoken of living authors with the ut- 
moſt tendei neſs and circumſpection. The publick - 
is witneſs of the return they have made me. In- 
deed, all thoſe Gentlemen, who are fo very forward 
and ambitious to teach me humility, appear to fiad 
tis advice much caller to give than to take. „ 
5 | luntary 
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luntary ſcepticiſm in which I remain.” Fut 
can this ſcepticiſm, my dear brethren, be indeed 
involuntary, when he 77 to admit the doctrines 
of a book, which, by his own confeſſion, cannot 
be the work of man? when this book bears the 
marks of truth, lo ſtriking, ſo great, and fo in- 
imitable, that the inventor would be more aſto- 
niſhing than the hero of it ® Surely we may here 


ſafely ſay, that iniquity hath belied itſelf. 


You charge me with iniquity, my Lord, 
without a reaſon; and often impute to me 
falſhood, of which you give no example ? 
You will pleaſe to obſerve, I take a contrary 
method with you. as 
The ſcepticiſm of the Curate is involuntary 
for the very reaſon you give that it is not fo. 
He would have rejected the Goſpel, indeed, 
for the reaſons before given, if ſupported only 
by thoſe feeble authorities you would give it, 
and if that divine fpirit which breathes in its 
morals and doctrines did not give it all that 
authority which human teſtimony muſt ever 


= 


want in a matter of this kind. | 


He admits, therefore, of this ſacred book, 
with all the admirable things it contains, and 
which the human underſtanding may compre- 
hend : But as to thoſe incredible things which 
are repugnant to reaſon, and which it is 1mpoſſi- 
ble for a man of ſenſe either to concetve or admit, 
he regards them in filence without compre- 
hending or rejecting them, and humbles him 
ſelf before that Great Being, who only knows 
the truth. Such is his ſcepticiſm ; and this 


' ſcepticiſm muſt needs be involuntary, ſince it 


is founded on irrefragable proofs both on = | 


1 669) | 
fide and the other, which force the under- 
ſtanding to remain in ſuſpenſe. "This ſcepti- 
ciſm is that of every rational and fincere 
Chriſtian, who is deſirous of knowing the 
things of Heaven only fo far as he can com- 
prehend them, of knowing thoſe only which 
are of importance to his moral practice ; re- 
jecting, with the Apoſtle, all fooliſh and unin- 
ſtructive queſtions, which ſerve to engender 
rife. * i eee | 
You ſuppoſe me to reject revelation, in 
order to adopt natural religion; now I have _ 
not, in the firſt place, rejected revelation. Af- 
ter this, you accuſe me of not even admitting na- 
tural religion, or at leaſt of not acknowledging 
the neceſſity of it. And your only proof of it is 
in the following paſſage, which you quote for 
that purpoſe, ** If I am miſtaken, it is 
without deſign. This is ſufficient to prevent 
my errors from being imputed to me as a crime, 
And tho' you ſhould be miſtaken in the fame 
manner, it is of very little conſequence.” That 
is to ſay, continues your Lordſhip, „It is 
ſufficient, according to 5 writer, to be per- 
ſuaded you are in poſſeſſion of the truth, in 
orderthat ſuch perſuaſion, though attended with 
the moſt monſtrous errors, ſhould not be a 
ſubject of reproach; and that every man, who 
profeſſes himſelf to be ſincere and ingenuous, 
ſhould be accounted religious and wiſe, tho? 
adopting even the horrid doctrines of Atheiſm. 
Is not this throwing open the door to intro- 
duce all the modes of ſuperſtition, fanatical 
ſyſtems, and chimerical notions of the human 
mind,” IE ns 
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with inſincerity; by ſhewing that the proofs 


« * 


EE 
For your part, my Lord, I am perſuaded, 
you cannot here ſay, with the Curate, If I am 
miſtaken, it is without deſigu. For it is very 
evident that it is with deſign, you are pleaſed 
to give into a miſtake yourſelf, and then 
impoſe it on your readers. This, my Lord, 


T engage unanſwerably to prove: And make 
this previous declaration, that you may be more 


attentive to what I ſay. | 

- The profeſſion of faith by the Savoyard 
Curate is compoſed of two parts. The firſt, 
which is the longeſt, of thegreateſt importance, 


and abounds moſt with new and ſtriking 
truths, is intended to contravert the doctrines 


of modern materialiſm, and to confirm the 
exiſtence of God and the principles of natural 
religion, with all the force the author's abili- 
ties would admit of. Neither your Lordſhip, 
nor the Prieſts, have taken any notice of 
this part, the ſubject of it being indifferent 
to you; for, in fact the cauſe of God affects 
ou but little, provided the intereſts of the 
Clergy are ſecure. „„ | 
I The ſecond part, much ſhorter, more irre- 
lar, and more ſuperficial, contains certain 
doubts and difficulties relative to revelations in 


general; aſcribing, however, to ours that real 


certitude which is evident in the purity and 
ſanctity of its doctrines, and in that ſublimity, 
altogether divine, which diſtinguiſhed its 
great author. The deſign of this ſecond part, 


is to make every one more moderate and re- 


ſerved in the profeſſion of his own religion, 
and in tax ing others of. different perſuaſions 


of 
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of the beſt were not fo demonſtrative as to au- 


thoriſe them to treat thoſe as criminals who, 


did not ſee ſo clearly as themſelves. This ſe- 
cond part, written - modeſtly and with all 
poſſible reſpeR, is that only which hath at- 
trated the attention of your Lordſhip, and 
of the Magiſtrates. But you have nothing but 
perſecution and abuſe to offer in refutation af 
my arguments. You have weighed the evil 


conſequences of doubting what is really doubt- . 


ful; but you have not conſidered the good con- 
ſequences of proving what is really true, 
In fact, the firſt part, which contains every 
thing which is really eſſential to religion, is ab- 
ſolute and deciſive. The author here neither 
deliberates nor doubts. Both his conſcience 
and reaſon are fully determined; he believes, 


he affirms, and is moſt ſtrongly perſuaded of 


the truth of what is laid down. 
As to the ſecond part, he begins it, on the 
contrary, with declaring, that the examina- 


tion he is going to make is very different from 


the former; preſenting to his view nothing but 


perplexity, myſteriouſneſs and obſcurity ; ” 


that no farther authority ſhould be placed on 


his diſcourſe than that of reaſon ; that he was 


ignorant himſelf whether he was right or 


* 


wrong, and that all his affirmations are only 


ſo many rational doubts. 


He propoſes, therefore, his objections, and 


difficulties. At the ſame time, alſo, he pro- 
poſes the reaſons and grounds of his belief: 
So that from the «el diſcuſſion there re- 
ſults a certitude in all the eſſential points 
of religion, and a reſpectful ſcepticiſm con- 
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cerning the reſt. Towards the end.of te 


ſecond part, he inſiſts again on the cir- 
f 7 Ae with which, he. ought to be 
heard. 


« Tf I were more e poſitive i in nyſe, 1 ſhould 


have aſſumed a moredecifive and dictatorial air 3 


but I am a man ignorant and ſubject to error. 
What can I do more? I have opened to you 
my heart without reſerve: What I have 
thoughe certain J have given you as ſuch; 

my doubts I have declared as doubts, my 
opinions as opinions; and have given you my 


8 reaſons for both. It remains now for 118 to 


jud Eg * 

When the author of that paper, therefore, 
ſays, If I am miſtaken, it is without deſign; 
which 1s ſufficient to prevent my errors from 
being imputed to me as a crime ;” I will aſk 
every reader of common-ſenſe, and the leaſt 
ſincerity, whether. it be on the firſt or ſecond 
part that the ſuſpicion mut Fl! ef his being in 
an error? Whether it muſt fall on that which 
he poſitively affirms to be true, or on that 
which he heſitates upon? Whether this ſuſ- 
picion relates to his falſely believing in a God, 
or his being in the wrong as to his doubts 
concerning revelation ? You, my Lord, have 
declared the firſt againſt all reaſon, and with 
the ſole view of making me appear criminal ; 
I may defy. your Lordſhip to aſſign any other 
motive. Where then is, I will not ſay juſtice, | 
or Chriſtian charity, but your ſenſe, and your 
humanity ? 

But, ſuppoſing you could have bern miſta- 
en as to the object of the Curate” $ ſuſpicion 
in 


10n 


. 


0 mY 


1 in this ase 1 very paſſage you quote would 
have undeceived you, in ſpite of yourſelf. 
. Far, when he ſays, This is ſufcitat 70 prevent 


my error from being imputed to me as a crime, 
he acknowleges that ſuch an error might be a 
crime, and might be imputed to him, if he 
were not ſincerè: But on the ſuppoſition that 


there is no God, where is the crime of believ- 
ing there is one And ſuppoſing it be a 


crime, who is to impute it to us? Ie fear, 


therefore, of being in an error, cannot relate 
to what is ſaid of natural religion; the diſcourſe 


of the Curate, being, in fact, a very ſtrange 


| heap of abſurdities indeed, in the ſenſe you 


have aſcribed to it. 'It-is then impoſſible to 
infer, from the paſſage you quote, either that 
I do not admit of natural religion, or that Id 
not acknowledge ire neceſſity. It is ſtill much leſs 
poſſible to infer from thence, that every man 


4 profeſſes Hhimſelf fincere and ingenuous, 


ſhould be accounted. relivious, and wiſe, thy” 


adopting the horrid doftrines of Atheiſm, I will 
add alſo, that it was equally-impoffible for you 
to think the inference, you thus drew, a juſt 
one. If this be not demonſtrated, nothing can 
poſlibly be, ſo, or I muſt be orally void of 
common underſtanding- | 

To ſhew that no divine wios ean authoriſe: 
a, man to propagate” abſurdities, the Curate 
conceives a diſpute to ariſe between a pretender 
to inſpiration, whom you are pleaſed to ſtile 
a Chriſtian, and a rationaliſt, whom you are 
pleaſed to call an unbeliever; theſe he ſup- 
poſes ta talk in their own language, which he 
eee and which. A N neither his 


nor 
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nor mine. On this head, you charge me with 


notorious partiali:y and inſincerity, and you 
prove it by the fooliſhneſs of the diſcourſe of 
the firſt of theſe characters. But if what he 
ſays, be ſo very fooliſh, why do you honour 


him with the name of Chriſtian? And if the 


Rationaliſt refutes only futile afſertions, what 
right have you to tax him with infidelity ? 
Doth it follow, from the abſurdities advanced 
by a pretender to inſpiration, that he muſt be 


a Catholick, or from thoſe which a Rationaliſt 


refutes that the latter muſt be an Infidel ? 
„ reaſon and revelation contradiftt each 


other, you ſay, it is certain that God would con- 


tradict 12207 This is a very great con- 
ceſſion, my Lord; for it is very certain that 
God cannot contradict himſelf. Again, You 


tell us, ye impious Infidels, that the tenets which 


we look _ to be revealed, contradidt eternal 
truths : But it is not ſufficient for you merely to 
aſſert this. Certainly it is not; let us endea- 


vour, therefore, to do ſomethmg more. 


I dare fay, you already foreſee the point I 
aim at. Indeed, it is plain, you paſſed over 


this myſterious article as if you had walked on 


burning coals, on which you were afraid to 
truſt your feet. You oblige me, however, to 
ſtop you for a moment, even in this painful 


ſituation, I ſhall be prudent enough, however, 


to detain you as little as poſſible. 
You will agree with me, I imagine, that 


F 


one of thoſe eternal truths, which ſerve as the _ 


firſt principles of ratiocination, is, that a part 
is leſs than the whale; and it is for having af- 
firmed the contrary that the Dogmatiſt appears 
5 | to 
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. 
to you to talk fooliſhly and abſurdly. Now, 
N according to yourdoctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 
when Jeſus held his laſt ſupper with his diſci- 
ples, and having broken bread, gave unto each 
of them his body, it-is clear that he muſt hold 
his whole body in his hand; and if he eat of 
the conſecrated bread himſelf, as he probably 
might, he muſt put his head into his mouth. ; 
Here then is a clear and ſufficient proof 
that a part is greater than the whole, and that 
the thing containing is leſs than the bow: con- 
tained, What ſay you to this, my Lord: 
For my part, I know nobody but the Che- 
valier de Cauſans , who can get you out of 
this difficulty. - „„ 5 
Lam not inſenſible, indeed, that you have 
the reſource of St. Auguſtin; but that amounts 
to the ſame thing; this good father, after 
having piled up a heap of unintelligible argu- 
ments about the Trinity, very ingenuouſly 
confeſſing they had no meaning: But adds he, 5 
very frankly, We expreſs 2 in this man- 
ner, not with the view of ſaying any thing, but 
only that we may not be totally filent +. 
Every thing conſidered, my Lord, I think 
the beſt method you can take with regard to 
this article, as well as many others, is that 
which you have already taken with M. de 
Montazet, and for the very ſame reaſon, 


"A Gentleman, who undertakes to demonſtrate 
various impoſſibilities. | 
+ Diftum eſt tamen tres perſonæ, non ut aliquid 
diceretar, ſed ne taceretur. Aug. de Trinit. l. v. c. 9. 
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(365) 
She inſincerity of the author of Emilius is 
not leſs reprehenſible in the language of his pre- 
tended Catholic.“ We Catholics, ſays he, 
make a great noiſe about the authority 
of the Church : But what do we gain by 
it, if it requires as many proofs to eſtabliſh ' 
this authority as other ſects require immediately 


to eftabliſh their doctrines? The church 


determines, that the church hath a right to 
determine: Is not this a ſpecial proof of its 
authority ! „Who would not think, my 
dear brethren, from the pretences of this im- 
poſtor, that the authority of the church is to 
be proved only by its own deciſions, and that 
it proceeds arbitrarily thus; I determine that 
I am infallible, therefore I am infallible. A 


' ſcandalous imputation | My dear brethren.” — 


This, my Lord, is your aſſertion; now let 
us examine your proots. In the mean time, 


will you venture to affirm, that the Catholic 


Divines have never eſtabliſhed the authority of 
the church, on that very authority itſelf, wt in 


fe virtualiter reflexam ? If they really have 
done it, I lay on them no ſcandalous or calum- 


niatory imputation. 55 5 
The conſtitution of Chriſtianity, the ſpirit of 
the Goſpel, and even the errors and weakneſs of 
the human underſtanding, all ſerve to demonſirate, 
that the church, eſtabliſhed by Feſus Chri/t, is an 
infallible church. All this, my Lord, 1s vague 
and indeterminate ; theſe things, which you 
ſay ſerve to demonſtrate, in fact demonſtrate 
nothing. Let us proceed, therefore, directly 
to the ſubſtance of your demonſtration. ** N 
are aſſured that, as the divine legiſlator always 
 anfirutied 
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inſiructed mankind in the ways off truth, the 


church of Chrift will ever do the ſame. But who 


are you that give us this as a ſole and unan- 


ſwerable proof? Are not you the church, or its 
heads? By the manner in which you argue, 


you ſeem to make yourſelves very ſure of the 


aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit. Yet what is it 
ou have ſaid, and what ſays the impoſtor? 
ou will examine this point yourſelves; as 1 


really have not the courage to do it. 3 
 Tought, however, to remark, that the force 


of the objection which you have thus attack- 
ed, lay in the words which you took care to 
ſuppreſs, toward the end of the paſſage here 
pointed at. And yet, depart from this, and 


we enter into endleſs diſcuſſions ®, The Cu- 


rate's argument, in plain terms, is this: To 


make choice of one religion out of ſeveral, 
ſays he, one of theſe two methods is requiſite; 


either to hear the proofs of every different 


ſect, and then compare them together; or to 
rely altogether on the authority of thoſe who. 


inſtruct us in ſuch tenets. Now the firſt me- 
thod requires ſuch a degree of knowledge as 
few perſons are in a ſtate of acquiring, and 


the ſecond would juſtify every one in profeſ- 
{ing the religion of the country where he was 
born. As an inſtance of this, he brings that 
of the Roman Catholics; in which the autho- 


rity of the church is held ſacred, and on that 


he eſtabliſhes his ſecond dilemma. Either the 


church arrogates to itſelf this authority, and 
lays, I determine that I am infallible, therefore 
* Emilius, vol. iii. page 127. 
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Jam fo ; by which means it falls into the 
ſophiſtical error of reaſoning. in a circle; or 
elſe it muſt prove that it received this authority 
from God; in which caſe, there is as great 
a multiplicity. of proofs required to ſhew that 
the Romiſh church hath received this autho- | 
rity, as other fects require to eſtabliſh directly 
the truth of their doctrine. No advantage, 
therefore, is gained in the way of inſtruction, 
1 nor are the people more capacitated to exa- 
[ mine into- the proofs of the authority of- the 
i} church, among the Cathplics, than into thoſe 
in | f the . doctrine among the Proteſtants. 
N * then are they to determine in any rea- 
ſonable manner, otherwiſe than by the autho- 
rity of their inſtructors ? But, granting this, 
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= the Turk will determine in the ſame manner; 
|| and how will he in that be more to blame than 
"| you? This, my Lord, is the argument, to 
vs which you have made no reply; and which I 
|: conceive, indeed, to be unanſwerable*. But 
| your Epiſcopal liberality hath extricated you 
4 from the difficulty, by diſingenuouſly mangling 
= the paſſage of the author. -- w 
1 * This is one of thoſe terrible objections, which 
| my opponents are very cautious of meddling with. 
* Nothing is more eaſy than to reply by abuſe and. 
by | pious declamations. It is not very difficult to ſhift” 
i off what is embarraſſing. Hence it muit be confeſſ- 
i ed that the Divines have, in their contraverhes, 
is many ady::ntiges, which they want, in diſputing _ 
1 | with the igno:ant, and with whom they muſt make 
it up the defect as well as they can. They can reci- 
+ i pretally amuſe each other, by ſuppoſitions, which 
5 cannot be objected to by thoſe who have themſelves 
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Thank Heaven I have now finiſhed this 
very painful taſk; in which I have purſued 
your arguments, quotations, and cenſures, 
ſtep by ſtep; having ſhewn, that as often as 
you have attacked my book, you have been 
in the wrong. There remains only the ſingle 

article of government; I am very ready, 
however, to forgive every thing that may be 
ſaid on this head; being very certain that | 

when the man who groans under the miſeries . 
of a people, and himſelf experiences them, is 
accuſed by you of poiſoning the ſources of 
publie felicity, every reader muſt be ſenſible of 
the weight of your arguments. If my treatiſe 
on the ſocial compact did not exiſt, and it | 

were neceſſary to prove a- new, the important 
truths which are there difplayed, the compli- 
ments you pay to governments at my expence, 
works be _—_ of wile facts T ſhould bring in 
proof of them; and the fate of the author, 
would be flill a more ſtriking ohe. There re- 
mains nothing more for me te ſay on this 
head; my own example hath ſaid every thing, 4 
and the paſſion of private. intereſt -ought not 
to obſcure uſeful truths. The decree that hath 
been iſſued againſt my perſon ; the burning 
of my book by the common hangman ; iheſs 
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nothing better to offer; Of this nature is the expe- 
dient of I know not what kind of fhith, Which, in 
order to get rid of the difficulty, they oblige the 
Deity to tranſmit from father to ſon. This jar- 
gon, however, they reſerve for their diſpuitations 
with their own profeſſion': Should they make uſe _ 
of them in their diſputes with us profane cavillers; 
they would juſtly be afraid of being turned into 
9 8 are 
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are the authentic pieces which I ſhall tranſmit 


to poſterity in my juſtification 3 my ſentiments 
are not leſs confirmed by my writings A or 


my misfortunes, _ 
Thus, my Lord, have I diſcuſſed, every 


thing you have alledged againſt my book. 1 
have not paſled over one of your propoſitions 
without examination ; but have ſhewn you to 


be wrong in every particular, and am not 


in the leaſt afraid any exception will be taken 
againſt my proofs: they muſt appear, indeed, 
unanſwerable, to all perſons of common- ſenſe. 
But ſuppoſing, after all, that I had been in 
ſome places miſtaken, nay, if I had been miſ- 
taken throughout, ſurely a book might meet 
ſome indulgence, i in which ſo ſincere a love for 


virtue, and areal regard for truth, are manifeſt- 


ed even in the midſt of error, or the evil that 
may be found there! Surely ſome indulgence 


is due to an author ſo little dogmatical and po- 


ſitive, that he often cautions his readers againſt 


truſting to his notions, adviſes them to weigh 


his arguments, and to give them no authority 


but that of reaſon! A book that breathes no- - 


thing but peace, candour, patience, the love of | 


harmony, and obedience to the laws in every 


thing, even in affairs of 'religion ! A book, in 
ſhort, wherein the cauſe of God is ſo. bold] 


defended, the utility of religion ſo firmly ei- 
tabliſhed, 


ſa void of ſenſe, and virtue ſo truly amiable ! 


to 


— 


manners ſo much inculcated 
aud reſpected; in which vice is diſarmed of the 
weapons of ridicule, wickedneſs is . | 


Mere there not even one word of truth in the 
work, the reveries it contains ought, indeed 


621 


to have been be and e as 
the moſt pleaſing and delightful chimeras 
that could be per. or to ſooth a heart of ſeg- « 


ſibility and virtue. Ves, I will be bold to 
ſay, that a government truly enlightened, a 


government whoſe views are truly ſalutary and 
uſeful, if ſuch a one exiſted in Europe, 


would have done public honour, would have 


erected a ſtatue, to the Author of Emilius. I 


know mankind too well, indeed, to expect ſo 
much gratitude from them; but T did not know 
enough of them to expect what nn really 
happened. 

After having proved that you a are uhrdaſoith= 
ble in your cenſures, it remains for me to 
prove that you. have calumniated me by your 
- abuſes. But, as you abuſe me only in con- 


- ſequence of the errors you impute to my book, 
when 1 ſhew that thoſe pretended errors are 


yours, not mine, do I not in fact thew that 
the conſequent abuſes belong to yourſelf not 


to me? You load my work with the moſt , 


odious epithets, and call me an abominable, 


raſh, and impious impoſtor. What ſtrange 
language doth chriſtian charity dictate to the 


| miniſters of Jeſus Chrift ! 

But, pray, my Lord, what do you, who 
reproach me with blaſphemy, when you make 
the Apoſtles your accomplices in that calumny 
which you are pleaſed to load me with ? To 
hear you talk, one would imagine that St. 


Paul had done me the honour to think very par- 


ticularly of me, and to predict my coming as 


that of Antichriſt. And in what manner, 


Pray, 
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„„ SO 
pray, hath he predicted it? You tell us in 
the beginning of your mandate. 8 

4 SSt. Paul, my dear brethren, hath fore- 
told that perilous times ſhould come, in which 
men ſhould be lovers of themſelves, proud, 
blaſphemers unholy, falſe accuſers, high 
minded, lovers of pleaſures more than of God, 
men of corrupt minds, reprobates concerning 
—ͤ ß 
I will not contend that this prediction of St. 
Paul is not fully accompliſhed ; but if he had 
foretold, on the contrary, that there would 
ever be a time when ſuch people were not to be 
found, I muſt confeſs I ſhould have been more 
ſtruck with. the prediction, and ſtill much 
more fo at its accompliſhment. F 
Aſter this prophecy, ſo remarkably well ap- 
plied, you have the goodneſs to draw my por- 
trait, in which your Epiſcopal gravity conde- 
ſcends to —— 5 itſelf with antitheſes, and I 
find myſelf a very droll perſonage indeed. 
This part, my Lord, appears to me. the beſt 
of your whole Mandate. It is certainly not 
1 very eaſy to write a more agreeable ſatire, or 
fo | to defame a man with more wit and fpirit. 
| 
| 


1 A writer hath here ſtarted up [not very high] 
1M who, educated in the midſt of error, | it is very 
x4 | true, I was brought up in the Romiſh religi- 
11 vn, J is full of the language of Philoſophy it is 

4 „ ſomewhat ſtrange I ſhould ſpeak a language I 
[8h do not underſtand] tho* no true Philoſopher. 
i [Oh! granted; I ſhall never be ambitious of 
| that title, to which I acknowledge I have no 
. juſt pretenſions; nor do I renounce it, I aſſure 


_ | = you, out of modeſty.] Poſſeſed of a * 
1 0 


N ris 
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9 
4 „ 
of knowledge L have learned to be ignorant 
indeed, of a multiplicity of things which 1 
imagined I knew] which nevert5eleſs hath not 
ſerved to enlighten his underſtanding, it hath | 
taught me not to think it enlightened, ] ths? he 
hath made uſe of it to darken the underſtanding 
of others. [The darkneſs of ignorance is much 
better than the falſe light of error.] He is 
given up to parodoxes both in opinion and prac- 
tice; | certainly he is a great loſer by not 
thinking and acting like the reſt of the world) | 
uniting ſimplicity of manners with oftentation of = 
doctrine, [Simplicity of manners elevates the 1 
ſoul—as to oſtentation of doctrine, I know 
not what is meant by it.] A zeal for ancient 
maxims, with a paſſion for eſtabliſhing the moſt 
ſingular novelties; (there is nothing more 
new to us than ancient max ims;] the ob/curity 
of retirement with the deſire of being known to 
tbe whole world. [Here, my Lord, you per- 
fectly reſemble our Romance-writers, Who 
know every thing their heroes ſaid, or thought, 2 
even in their cloſets. If it were the deſire of BE. 
being known that made me take up the pen, | 
how comes it that this defire influenced me fo - 
late, or that I delayed fo long to gratify it?] 
We have ſeen his invectives a thoſe 
ſciences which he himſelf cultivated, | This 
proves, that I do not imitate the generality of 
men of letters, and that in my writings I 
prefer the intereſts of truth to my own. ] 


8 e hear him acknowledge the excellence of the 
3 [always, and with the greateſt ſincerity] 
while he is endeauouring to depreciate its tenets. 

[Not ſo; I would promote the charity it incul- 
1 cates, 


FS 5 „ 69!) F 
| cates, which is almoſt ſuppreſſed by the Prieſts. 
1 e ſee him deſcribing the beauiy of virtue, at 
B the ſame time that he is ſtriving to extinguiſh 
1 . be love of it, in the hearts of his readers. [Is 
_- this true, ye honeſt and well meaning readers, 
© | have I extinguiſhed in your hearts the love of 
8 virtue?!) r 

| He hath aſſumed. the pregeptorſbip 77 human. 

ö hind, in order to deceive them; he hath erected 


himſelf into a public monitor, to lead the world 
aſtray ; and hath played the oracle of the age, in 
order to compleat its deſirufiion. [I have al- 
ready examined your proofs of this.] In 4 
treatiſe onthe inequality of mankind, be hath re- 
| duced man to. a level with the brutes; [IL will ap- 
"oh peal to the reader, whether a man be debaſed 
| moſt, by being accounted merely ſtupid or na- 
” turally wicked ?] In another production till 
more recent, he hath inſinuated all the pciſon of 
inordinate pleaſure under pretence of prohibiting 
it. [Oh ! that I could but, indeed, ſubſtitute 
the real charms of pleaſure inſtead of the falſe 
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1 ones of debauchery | But be aſſured, my Lord, 
Wt the clergy of your dioceſe are proof againſt 
1 | Eliſa; they have got a preſervative in 
1 | Aoiſia *.] In the preſent he takes advantage 
13% of the earlieſt moments of life, to eſtabliſh in the 
1 mind of man the maxims of. irreligion and infi- 
FF delity. [This imputation. hath been already 
1 examinedand refuted} JJ hope 
1 } Such, my Lord, and even yet more cruel, 
1 { | E the manner in which you treat me; with 
me | | | 5 
: : 1 t An infamous, obſcene book, well known in | 
1 France. 8 5 | 
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7 whom 


vom n are not tt and of whom 
know nothing but. by hear-ſay. Is this: | 
naviour dictated by that eva mora- 
— which you — to be the defender? 
We wilt ſuppoſe you deſirous of preſerving: 
your flock from the Contagious principles con- 
tained in my book; but why ſhould you, on 
this account, break out into perſonal abuſe of 
the author? I know not what end you pro- 
_ ourſelf by ſuch unchriſtian-like conduct; 
know that, to defend one's religion by - 
ach means, is the way to render it very ſu 
2 among all honeſt, well meaning 
1 
And yet it is you whe call me raſh and pre- 
fumptuous ! Can I have deſerved that a- 
pellation merely for propoſing my doubts, and 
even that with the greateſt modeſty, without 
attacking or naming any one? In particular, 
my Lord, it ill becomes you to treat, in this 
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manner, pr whom you ſpeak of with ſo little 


juſtice and detorum, "and whom you fo wan» 
tonly and ſo indecently abuſe, 
lou treat me as impious; but of lle 
piety can you accuſe me, who never ſpeak of 
a Supreme Being but to render him the ho- 
nours which are his due, nor of my neighbour: 
but to excite every one to love theirs? The 
impious are thoſe who unworthily profane the 
cauſe of God, in making him act ſubſervient 
to the paſſions of men. The impious are thoſe, 
who, ſetting themſelves up for Interpreters of 
the divine will, the arbiters between God and 
man, exact to themſelves thoſe honours, 
which Gould be paid only to the Deity, The 
* E impious 
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impious are thoſe who aſſume the right of ex- 
ereiſing the power of God upon earth, and 


pleaſure. : The impious are thoſe who or der f ä 


libels to be read in their churches At this 
horrible idea my blood is all inflamed, and 
tears of indignation ſtart from mine eyes. Ve 
Prieſts of the God of Peace, doubt not but ye 
will one day be called on to give an account 
of the uſe you have made his temples |  . 
Lou treat me as an impoſtor ; and why? 


I am in your opinion in an error; but where is. 
my impoſture? Is to reaſon and to be miſtax- 


en, an impoſition? Even a Sophiſt, who de- 
ceives others, without deceiving himſelf, is not 
an impoſtor, while he confines himſelf to the 
authority of reaſon, tho' he abuſes it. An im- 

or deſires to be credited on his own word; 


he would even have it taken implicitly. An. 


impoſtor is a knave who impoſes on others 
for his own intereſt ; but pray, my Lord, 
what intereſt could I propoſe to myſelf in this 


buſineſs ? Impoſtors, according to Ulpian, 
are thoſe who play deluſive tricks, and uſe im- 


precations and exorciſms: Now, my Lord,. 


I have never done any thing of this kind, 


You men of place and dignity can talk _ 
away at your eaſe. Acknowledging no othet 
prerogative than your. own, no ather laws. 


than ſuch as yourſelves impoſe, you are fo far 


from thinking yourſelves under a neceſſity to 
be juſt, that you do not think yourſelves 
obliged to obſerve the common rules - of 
humanity. You proudly oppreſs the feeble, 
without being called to account, by any _ 

i | OE 


I | 
for gory: peat ; and whenever your owt in- 
tereſt or the policy of ſtate requires it, you 
fiweep us before you like the duſt. Some pro- 
nounce ſentence or burn, others diſhonour and 
abuſe, without right, without. reaſon, with= 
out diſdain, and even without anger; but 


merely becauſe they are on their route of buſi- 
neſs, and the unhappy wretch falls in their way. 


While you inſult us with impunity, it is nat 
even permitted us to complain; but if we at- 
tempt to demonſtrate our innocence and your 
injuſtice, we are ſtill farther accuſed of want- 
ing reſpect for youu. 3 

Lou, my Lord, have openly inſulted me : 


I have proved that you have falſely afperſed 
my reputation. Were you a private man, as 


Jam, that I might cite you to appear before 
an equitable tribunal, there to have a fair 
hearing, I, on the behalf of my book, and 


= with your Mandate, you would certainly 


e caſt, and ſentenced to make me a repara- 
tion as public as hath been the offence. But 
you, my Lord, are in ſo high a ſtation, that 
1 can eaſily diſpenſe with being juſt: And 

am nothing. As you profeſs the Goſpel, 


however, as you are a Prelate, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to teach others their duty, you certainly 


know your own, in ſuch a caſe. For my 
part, I have done mine, and have nothing 
farther to ſay. „„ | 
Nr. 10, 150 2. With profound reſpect, &c. 
8 J. J.-RousskAu. 
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